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REPORT 


from the President of the 
Alumni Association 


The March issue of the Magazine described a 
calendar and a mode which we proposed to 
follow in engaging alumni in conversation 
with Oberlin College about her developing 
program of education. It has been suggested 
that our article describing changes under con- 
sideration by the Education Commission, and 
a subsequent invitation to alumni to make 
their comments, be deferred until the Prelim- 
inary Report of the Commission is issued early 
in the fall of 1971. 


Meanwhile, we hope alumni who wish to 
have some sense of the Commission’s current 
thinking about its important responsibilities 
will write to the Alumni Association, Bos- 
worth; Hall, Oberlin, Ohio 44074 for free cop- 
ies of their recently-issued Progress Report. 


The Commission encourages discussion and 
expressions by the wide Oberlin community 
at all stages of its work. We shall, however, 
defer the formal part of the Alumni Associa- 
tion’s participation until the fall. 


Alumni clubs are especially urged to notify 
the Alumni office if they are interested in in- 
viting members of the Education Commis- 
sion to discuss issues under consideration by 
the Commission. The Oberlin Alumni Club of 
Pittsburgh had an excellent program of this 
nature at its April meeting. 


Meantime we call your special attention to 
President Fuller’s article (Page 19) on the fiscal 
Situation of the College, which explains the 
relationship between this and the crucial work 
of the Commission. 


Duira Baldinger Ward, ’34 
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NEW ADVENTURE INTO OLD THINGS 


by Harry Thomas Frank 
Associate Professor of Religion 


ne aspect of the vast, even revo- 
() were expansion of human 

knowledge in the past century 
has been relatively unnoticed. It seems 
particularly odd that more interest has 
not been aroused in man’s new knowl- 
edge of his past, an area the popular 
mind normally associates with romantic 
adventure and sensational discoveries. 
While almost everyone finds a fascina- 
tion in archaeology, few seem to realize 
that in the past 150 years the soil of 
Mesopotamia, the sands of Egypt, and 
the clay of Palestine alone have yielded 
artifacts that push the limits of man’s 
knowledge back three times as far as it 
had been. “The recovery of the An- 
cient Orient [Middle East],” says W. F. 
Albright, premier American archaeol- 
ogist, “has doubled the span of human 
history as recorded in contemporary 
documents; it has nearly trebled the 
duration of archaeologically recorded 
sedentary society.” Yet archaeology 
hardly seems to be appreciated for what 
it is, has done, and can do. 

A widespread misunderstanding of 
the nature, possibilities and limitations 
of archaeological research has been 
largely responsible for failure to ap- 
preciate this great adventure in modern 
scholarship. Ever since the First World 
War and particularly during the last 
two decades, archaeological method has 
been refined so that with some justifica- 
tion it can now be called “history’s 
latest and greatest tool.” Still today, as 
so often in the past, it is seen as an 
adjunct to art history, a synonym for 
thievery under the guise of antique col- 
lecting for individuals, museums, and 
even nations, or aS an avocation for 
amateurs. Romanticism and sensation- 
alism have been associated too often 
with archaeological enquiry. Too sel- 
dom has it been identified with its 
patient and often-frustrating enquiry, 
its careful balance of mind and ob- 
jectivity. 

The misunderstanding of archaeology 
is perhaps understandable when one 
considers the nature of certain finds in 
this century which have exercised the 
public imagination and have received 
lengthy treatment in the press and slick 
magazines. It is, after all, not quite 50 
years since two Englishmen, Lord Car- 
narvon and Howard Carter, revealed to 
an astonished world the discovery— 
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intact!—of the tomb of Pharoah Tut- 
ankhamun, who died ca. 1344 B. C. 
Relatively unimportant, dead at 18 
before he had time to prepare his royal 
tomb, Tutankhamun was nonetheless 
buried in amazing splendor. Crammed 
into two small rooms (a modest tomb 
built for a chief minister) were ex- 
amples of almost all of the items the 
king had used during his life and was 
thought to need in the next world. Here, 
made of gold, ivory, alabaster, onyx 
and covered with precious stones, were 
furniture, chariots, thrones, clothing, 
jewelry, carved soldiers and gods to 
ward off evil spirits. There were even 
toys. The magnificent piece was a triple 
mummy case which lay inside triple 
tents themselves carefully carved and 
covered with gold. The inner coffin 
containing the heavily jeweled mummy 
is 110 kilograms of the purest gold that 
can be worked by man’s hands. One 
can hardly contemplate what must have 
been the opulence of the funeral arti- 
facts of Thutmoses III, Seti I, or of 
Ramses II, the great Pharaohs whose 
enormous and indescribably beautiful 
tombs and temples robbed centuries ago 
still bespeak of a majesty seldom, if 
ever, equaled. 

Hardly seven years after the opening 
of “King Tut’s tomb” and the subse- 
quent growth of the legend of “the 
mummy’s curse,” another Englishman, 
Sir Leonard Woolley, announced that 
he had found evidence of the flood re- 
flected in the story of Noah and the 
Ark (Genesis 6:5-9:17). Sir Leonard 
gave Oberlin one of his first detailed 
accounts of this find. His Haskell Lec- 
tures for 1931-1932 were titled “Ex- 
cavations at Ur of the Chaldees.” 

Digging at Ur, ten miles up the 
Euphrates River halfway between the 
modern coast line and Baghdad, Wool- 
ley cut a trench right through a large 
mound. Almost at once walls and 
streets of a city began to appear. Then 
it was his good fortune to come down 
upon a large trash dump. To the un- 
trained eye, the discovery of a trash 
dump hardly seems exciting. To the 
archaeologist, such a find can be much 
more valuable than the uncovering of a 


gold mine. At Ur, the citizens of one 
of the ancient cities on the site had ap- 
parently thrown their rubbish over the 
wall into a pit which eventually mea- 
sured 40 feet deep and 200 feet across. 
The usual materials were recovered: 
broken pottery, bones of animals, 
household items of various sorts, even 
some clay tablets with writing on them. 
With these ancient discards, Woolley 
was able to gain a good idea of what 
life was like in Ur over 5000 years ago: 

In the midst of this rubbish heap the 
excavators found a cemetery containing 
royal tombs from an earlier period. 
These yielded some of the most im- 
pressively beautiful artifacts ever re- 
covered by archaeologists. More im- 
portantly, they revealed vast informa- 
tion about the religious and burial cus- 
toms of one of the greatest of ancient 
civilizations. 

An even more astounding secret lay 
beneath this mound. Long before 
Woolley thought they should, the work- 
men came to the bottom of the pit. A 
clean surface of clay offered no evi- 
dence of human or animal life. After 
eight more feet of seemingly fruitless 
labor, evidence of human habitation re- 
appeared. This time, the pottery and 
other implements came from an earlier 
and vastly different culture. Shafts put 
down at various places around the 
mound showed the same thing. A level 
of what seemed to be water-laid clay, 
approximately eight feet thick, sepa- 
rated strata of habitation belonging to 
two diverse periods of time. A civiliza- 
tion distinguished by brilliant painted 
pottery had been wiped out by a flood. 
A new people had come after a consid- 
erable time. These newcomers, the 
Sumerians, possessed a knowledge of 
writing. Their legends told of a great 
flood that had destroyed almost all 
of perverse mankind. Scholars are 
now generally agreed that this 
Sumerian memory served as the basis of 
the story of Noah. Woolley suggested 
that the entire lower Mesopotamian 
Valley felt the blow of this disaster and 
that various mud-brick villages of the 
delta plain were victims. The area in- 
volved is 400 miles long and 100 miles 
wide. In a time when a day’s journey 
was an extraordinary undertaking, it 
must indeed have seemed that every- 
thing was perishing under water. It is 
no surprise that the people preserved 
stories of the flooding of the whole 
world. 


Woolley’s views were eagerly seized 
upon by those who saw “proof” of the 
Noah stories. It mattered not that 
Woolley himself was the first to point 
out that discovery of a real deluge be- 
hind the accounts “does not of course 
prove any single detail.” It mattered 
not that other more recent excavations 
showed the Ur flood less universal than 
Woolley thought. Furthermore, the de- 
struction levels were not the same in 
every place. What he had taken to be 
evidence of the same flood was in fact 
indication of different disasters at var- 
ious times. Still he was probably right 
on his main point: the flood stories in 
the Bible likely are based upon actual 
occurrences which were seen as God’s 
wrath. Woolley never claimed any 
more than this and is hardly to blame 
for the misuse of his views by others. 

The discovery of Tutankhamun’s 
tomb and Woolley’s findings at Ur were 
not rivaled in the 1930's. In the late 
1940's, however, in the midst of a ter- 
Tible if localized war, came the an- 
nouncement that a large number of very 
old manuscripts had been found in 
caves northwest of the Dead Sea. In- 
ternational intrigue, accusations of theft, 
and threats of various kinds surrounded 
the discovery of these writings and 
added to their mystery. They are part 
of a library of a Jewish sect living at 
Qumran, now a ruined site near the 
caves where the scrolls were found. In 
68 A.D. the Romans, in order to help 
secure their tightening grip on Jeru- 
salem, swept through the Jordan Valley 
and down the western shores of the 
Dead Sea destroying and occupying 
those places which might serve an 
enemy seeking to relieve the besieged 
city. The people of Qumran seem to 
have made a desperate effort to save 
the most valuable part of their monas- 
tery: the library. They hid their pre- 
cious scrolls in jars in caves in the cliffs 
near by. It was almost 1900 years 
later that a startled world heard of their 
discovery. 

Almost as soon as the discovery was 
made, dozens of books appeared ex- 
plaining the significance of the Dead 
Sea Scrolls for Judaism and for the 
background of Christianity. Most of 
the scholarly works (although unfortu- 
nately not all) were rightly tentative in 
conclusions. Many of the more popu- 
lar works—and there were vast num- 
bers—were misleading in their thrust. 
It has been a long time, after more than 
20 years of tireless and painstaking 
work punctuated by new finds, that the 
contents and at least part of the signifi- 
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cance of the Qumran Scrolls have begun 
to be clear. 

Most of the writings can be dated 
about a century or so before Jesus. One 
fragment may be 200 years older than 
most of the others. There are fragments 
and portions of various books of the 
Hebrew Bible only one of which (Isa- 
iah) is complete. The majority of the 
writings deal with the beliefs and prac- 
tices of the community beside the Dead 
Sea. One of the more important fea- 
tures of this widely-heralded, but much 
misunderstood find is the antiquity of 
the Biblical texts recovered. Previously 
our oldest Hebrew Old Testament texts 
were almost entirely from the ninth and 
tenth centuries A.D. Now we have 
manuscripts a thousand years older than 
those previously used for translation. 
Among other things, these indicate how 
faithfully the Hebrew text has been 
preserved. 

The scrolls have importance in at 
least two other areas. First, they give 
us from their own accounts a picture of 
the life and thought of a conservative 
Jewish religious community which ex- 
isted at the same time as Gamaliel, 
Shammai, and Hillel, some of the most 
important thinkers in Rabbinic Judaism. 
We are thus given an extremely im- 
portant piece of evidence to aid in see- 
ing more clearly the issues and influ- 
ences of a highly complex period of 
Jewish history, one that eventuated in 
the Talmud. 

Second, Qumran was a Messianic 
community. The people had gathered 
to wait in faith and deed for the appear- 
ance of the Messiah and the coming 
Kingdom of God. According to the 
Gospels (see especially Matthew 3:1- 
10) John the Baptist called men to pre- 
pare for the Kingdom of God which 
was at hand. His followers were to re- 
pent and look for the coming of the 
Messiah. In the Early Church the proc- 
lamation was made that the Messiah 
had come to inaugurate the New Age, 
the Kingdom of God. The striking 
similarity between the thought of the 
Qumran community and that of John 
and the early Christians is obvious. Yet 
the exact significance of the scrolls for 
Christianity as well as Judaism remains 
a matter of considerable debate among 
scholars. 


The discovery of the first cache of the 
Dead Sea Scrolls was accidental: the 
results of a shepherd’s chasing a sheep. 
It was, however, an almost singular oc- 
currence in the history of archaeological 
research. Many marveled at the dis- 
covery of Tutankhamun’s tomb; few 
appreciated that it was unearthed in a 
last desperate attempt by Carter. Wool- 
ley’s work at Ur was not a Sunday 
afternoon affair. In addition to careful 
and lengthy research prior to choosing 
and then studying the site, thousands of 
painstaking manhours were involved in 
the excavations at Ur. Evaluation of 
the work, and of subsequent expeditions 
to the ancient cities (there were many, 
one on top of the other) is still a matter 
of occasional debate, even after 40 
years. The history of archaeological 
research has more often been the story 
of scholarly care, flies, frustrations, and 
fortitude than it has instant success, 
fanfare, fame, and fortune. In short, 
contemporary archaeology demands the 
same patience, commitment, and tena- 
cious inquisitiveness as any other schol- 
arly discipline. To recover the occu- 
pational history of one site is difficult 
enough, requiring as it does a multitude 
of skills blended into a highly profes- 
sional team usually living for long 
stretches of time under difficult condi- 
tions. To begin to piece together knowl- 
edge gained from various sites is another 
matter, requiring a vast knowledge of 
many disciplines, cultures and _ lan- 
guages. Not every field archaeologist— 
no matter how good—is a sensitive in- 
terpreter of cultures and peoples. Yet 
one is prepared to argue that anyone 
seeking to use archaeologically recov- 
ered evidence to push back the frontiers 
of our knowledge of man and his past 
must be a skilled field archaeologist. 
And herein lies the true “romance” of 
archaeology: it is on one frontier of our 
knowledge of ourselves: where we have 
been, and by what path we got where 
we are. 

Like every frontier, our past is for 
the most part uncharted. Like every 
scholarly discipline on the frontiers of 
knowledge archaeology has its limita- 
tions as well as its possibilities. What we 
learn and what we can learn are there- 
fore circumscribed. A major limitation 
is imposed by the kinds of things that 
survive. Bone, stone, clay, and metal 
tend to survive; wood, textiles, and 
other types of organic substances do 
not. There are notable exceptions, of 
course, and the amazing discoveries in 
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the Wilderness of Judea (not only the 
Dead Sea Scrolls, but others as well) 
have revolutionized our ideas about the 
survival possibilities of writings on 
leather, wood, and papyrus. From the 
tombs at Jericho have come furniture 
from the Late Bronze Age: tables, 
stools, even rush mats. From the vast 
cemeteries at Bab edh-Dhra’ has come 
cloth woven perhaps 5000 years ago, 
maybe earlier. But these are unusual 
finds, depending in part upon abnormal 
atmospheric conditions immediate to 
the artifacts themselves. More often 
organic artifacts from ancient times are 
known by reconstruction from impres- 
sions left in the soil by decaying matter. 
Woolley reconstructed a harp at Ur 
from such impressions. At Sutton Hoo 
in Sussex, England, an entire Saxon 
funeral ship—80 feet in length with an 
18-foot beam—was recovered in this 
manner. Its timbers had perished, but 
the damp sand had been discolored by 
the disintegration. Iron nails that had 
once fixed the ribs and planking were 
still in place. With infinite care the 
stainlayer and thus the hull of the ship 
itself was laid bare. Even more re- 
markably, the size and shape of the 
cabin were recovered by noting the 
sloped lines of discoloration over the 
clean sand which had filtered in before 
the roof had collapsed. 

In almost all excavations, however, 
there are few, if any organic remains, 
not even enough to suggest reconstruc- 
tion. 

General inability to identify indi- 
viduals is often taken to be a limitation 
of archaeological interpretation. This 
problem is, of course, more acute for 
the pre-literary phase of history than for 
that time after which man began to 
write and to keep records. Yet even 
when written materials are available it 
is seldom possible, apart from palaces, 
to tell who the actual families were who 
once lived in excavated areas. Market 
places once cacophonous and odorifer- 
ous lie silent with a whiff of dust in the 
air. The walls of temples which once 
echoed the chants of priests resound 
with the sound of workmen removing 
dirt, careful bucketful after careful 
bucketful. For these reasons archaeol- 
ogy is said to deal with “faceless men.” 
But is there not an element of gain 
involved? Written records are after all 
capable of misleading; in any event they 
are one-sided. The exploits of rulers 
(usually exaggerations if not outright 
lies), rituals and myths of religions, 
legal documents, and some poetic works 
(often religious in character) survive. 
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This is certainly an unbalanced view of 
any society. The “faceless man” may, 
indeed, be the so-called “average man” 
of every society and in the last analysis 
it is he who provides the sinews of 
civilization. 

Interpretation of materials, while not 
a limitation in itself, is certainly limited 
by the factors just mentioned, among 
others. Judgments can only be drawn 
from what is at hand. Abstract values 
or preconceived ideas, whatever their 
origin and value, can never be the con- 
text for valid archaeological under- 
standing. At the same time, interpreta- 
tion can be made on a wider plane than 
at first appears possible. One is not 
bound to merely material remains in 
themselves. Otherwise, the archaeologist 
is a collector of museum pieces, not a 
historian. Artifacts are many things: 
responses to both natural and human 
environment; expressions of ideas, aes- 
thetic feelings, and religious convictions; 
as well as a larger range of creativity 
envisioned by the ancient mind. Patient 
scholarly endeavor can often produce a 
fairly complete picture of cultures, in- 
cluding some aspects of the spiritual 
life. Elaborate tombs, full of objects of 
everyday use surely point to a concep- 
tion of an after-life. If we are not able 
on the basis of available indications to 
speak in detail about that conception, 
we can, nonetheless, point to its con- 
siderable importance in various cultures. 
Not only objects found in tombs, but 
the position and orientation of the body, 
whether it is disarticulated or not, the 
kind of tomb, etc., also have meaning. 
Artifacts, whether toggle pin or temple, 
mean something. With a due sense of 
modesty and a healthy appreciation for 
the somewhat speculative nature of his 
work the synthesizer of archaeological 
evidence searches for these meanings. 
Do they express art for art’s sake or 
religion? What part did politics or trade 
or war or natural environment play? 
Innumerable questions arise. Yet the 
frontier broadens and deepens, and Sir 
Mortimer Wheeler’s suggestion that 
archaeology deals with people and not 
things proves to be more and more true. 

In the long run the possibilities of 
archaeology are to be judged by its 
achievements. Although scientific ar- 
chaeology with its ceramic seration and 
stratigraphic digging is a relatively new 
phenomenon (scarcely 50 years old and 
still maturing), it has opened up not 
only the vast panorama of pre-literary 
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man, but a good deal of what we are 
accustomed to calling “ancient history.” 
Our knowledge of Greece and Rome has 
come down to us through an unbroken 
literary tradition. But the documents of 
Middle Eastern  civilization—Sumer, 
Assyria, Babylon, Egypt, the Hittites, 
and the Canaanites—have had to be dug 
up, deciphered, and made a part of the 
common storehouse of knowledge. 
Along with these documents have been 
palaces, temples, houses, tombs and 
literally a thousand and one items of 
daily life. In the process the best known 
document from ancient times, the Bible, 
has been put into context. As a histori- 
cal writing it is no longer an isolated 
fossil, but a living account of people in 
interaction with their neighbors who are 
increasingly well known. 

Archaeology has been romanticized, 
doubted, deified. Today it has earned 
its place as a scientific discipline, and 
as such has its limitations and its pos- 
sibilities. It has become a prestigious 
historical tool. 

Over the past generation Oberlin 
College has not been unaware of the 
importance of archaeology within the 
undergraduate curriculum; witness the 
administrative and student support of 
the classes of Herbert May in Palestin- 
ian studies and of the late Edward 
Capps in the classical field. Yet until the 
summer of 1970 Oberlin had never of- 
fered its students an opportunity to 
work in the field as a part of a major 
archaeological undertaking. For over 
four years those at the college inter- 
ested in providing archaeological experi- 
ence for undergraduates had _ been 
searching for a program that would (1) 
offer our students opportunities to par- 
ticipate fully in all phases of the work 
for which they were qualified, and (2) 
be commensurate with Oberlin’s stand- 
ards of scholarship. Prof. G. Ernest 
Wright, president of the American 
Schools of Oriental Research, knew of 
this interest. When consideration was 
being given to form an expedition to 
excavate Tell el-Hesi in southwest Is- 
rael, he invited Oberlin to join in the 
work. A major undertaking of the pres- 
tigious American schools in concert with 
the Smithsonian Institution was an at- 
tractive possibility. Negotiations defined 
the role Oberlin undergraduates would 


play, and in February 1970 Oberlin 
Trustees committed the College as a 
continuing member of the consortium 
along with Hartford Seminary Founda- 
tion. Several other institutions of higher 
learning associated themselves as sus- 
taining members of the group and the 
Oberlin-Hartford Joint Expedition to 
Tell el-Hesi became a reality. 

The total number of people on the 
first season’s expedition was about 90. 
There were 59 members of the volun- 
teer staff, 21 of them from Oberlin. All 
found the work hard physical labor 
combined with complex scholarly prob- 
lems. Almost all adjusted to the perils 
and promises of an archaeological ex- 
cavation, and by the end of the eight- 
week season—veterans all!—they felt 
a sense of genuine accomplishment. 

The site they began to excavate is a 
37-acre terrace with a fortified acropolis 
commanding a vital point where the 
desert gives way to the gently sloping, 
verdant Shephelah (the coastal plain). 
In modern terms it is on a midway 
point between Ashdod on the coast and 
Beer-sheva in the northern Negev. If 
one is traveling on the major highway 
from Beer-sheva northward to Tel Aviv, 
one can see the top of the tell on the 
left side of the road about four miles 
south of the agricultural center of Kir- 
yat Gat. 


Everybody got together at mealtimes 
and, since the cook’s name was 
Mohammed, he became proprietor of 
“King Mohammed's Palace.” 

Photo by Ted Rosen. 


It seems that in the Early Bronze 
Age (3200-2300 B.C.) the entire 37 
acres was encompassed by large walls, 
perhaps of the type known elsewhere in 
the country, at Taanach and Ai for ex- 
ample. On the basis of present knowl- 
edge it appears that after the general 
destruction of urban culture in the land 
sometime around 2300 B.C. Hesi never 
regained its size and the stature that 
may imply. After this time it functioned 
probably as a fortified outpost. It is 
not only on what natural border there 
is in the region, but also is in the vicin- 
ity of one of the great trade routes of 
ancient times, “The Way of the Sea,” 
that joined Egypt with Damascus and 
thence with Mesopotamia. 

F. J. Bliss, an American who ex- 
cavated at the site for three seasons 
beginning in 1891, identified at least 
eight walled cities in the mound. Present 
excavators think there are considerably 
more than this. Last summer the ex- 
pedition unearthed, among other things, 
a massive mud-brick wall which dates 
from the late tenth or early ninth cen- 
tury B.C. This is the time of the He- 
brew monarch, just after Solomon and 
the division of the kingdom into north 
(Israel) and south (Judah). Hesi is on 
the border between Philistia and Judah. 
Is the wall a part of the Hebrew de- 
fenses erected after the disastrous in- 
vasion of Pharoah Shishak following the 
death of Solomon? If so, why did the 
Hebrews have a fort so far out into the 
coastal plain? Perhaps Hesi was a part 
of the defensive system which had its 
center at Lachish, five miles distant to 
the east. Was it a Philistine fort de- 
signed to keep the Judahites from pene- 
trating the coastal plain and gaining 
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control over the lucrative trade route 
not far distant to the west? 

What of the earlier and later uses of 
the site? Was it earlier a part of Egyp- 
tian colonial military control over the 
area when the Pharoah’s vassals held 
sway long before the coming of the 
Israelites? Looking the other way in his- 
tory, into the post-Exilic period (ca. 
fourth to sixth centuries B.C.), there is 
the question posed by the large amount 
of Persian material, including numerous 
storage pits, which dot the top of the 
mound. 

Tell el-Hesi, its long occupational 
history in ancient times scarcely guessed 
at, lay unnoted until Sir Flinders Petrie, 
the famous Egyptologist, arrived at the 
site in 1890. Petrie’s work at Hesi was 
important for two reasons. It was the 
first, or among the first excavations of 
a mound to be undertaken in Palestine. 
More importantly, it was at Hesi that 
Petrie provided the basic insight into 
ceramic seriation in the identification of 
cultural sequences. That is, he recog- 
nized that pottery from different strata 
had different and clearly identifiable 
characteristics. The mound rises some 
120 feet above the Wadi el-Hesi which 
has eroded one side of the hill. The cut 
thus made provided Petrie with an ex- 
tensive display of strata. The rest was 
left to his observation and genius. It is 
through ceramic seriation as refined by 
W. F. Albright and others building upon 
Petrie’s work at Hesi that modern ar- 
chaeology had the chronological tool 
for accurate dating. It is now possible 
to know within tolerable limits when 
each layer of soil in the mound was the 
surface. Moreover, the materials found 
in that identifiable surface can speak, 
often in some detail, about the kind of 
life lived by the people who walked, 
slept, ate, and fought on those surfaces. 

Bliss removed a 60-foot slice from the 
northeast quarter of the acropolis by the 
disastrous archaeological methods of 
his day, giving to Hesi its distinguishing 
mark today. From 1893 until 1969 
when a team from the American School 
of Oriental Research in Jerusalem made 
a survey, the site was unexplored. The 
results of the survey, the reports of 
Petrie and Bliss, along with the many 
historical questions posed by Hesi and 
its surrounding area led to the forma- 
tion of the present consortium. 
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Since Bliss had been at Hesi, Turks, 
Britons, Egyptians, and Israelis had 
fought over the site. Their trenches 
were much in evidence. Last summer 
the young scholars carefully dug these 
away and opened three archaeological 
fields. One seeking the gate of the 
Early Bronze city proved increasingly 
frustrating and in the end fruitless. But 
there was the discovery of the massive 
mud-brick wall at the southern end of 
the acropolis. Just outside the wall is 
A Chalcolithic structure of as yet un- 
known use. The acropolis held a sur- 
prise too; not for what was there, but 
for what was not there. Contrary to 
expectations, there was very little mate- 
rial from Roman and Hellenistic times. 
Just beneath two relatively modern 
graveyards is abundant evidence of con- 
siderable occupation during the Persian 
period (Exilic and Second Common- 
wealth), perhaps extending into the very 
early Hellenistic period. The materials 
from this stratum may aid in ceramic 
seriation for the Persian period (where 
clarification is badly needed), and are 
already suggesting the need for recon- 
sideration of our understanding of the 
spread of Persian culture in southern 
Judah after the Exile, and also the 
nature of that culture. 

These are some of the matters that 
are to be pursued in the second season 
of work which begins in June 1971. 
During this second season the educa- 
tional program of the expedition will 
be expanded along with the actual work 
on the mound. This program seeks 
through work in Jerusalem as well as 
Hesi to help the volunteer integrate his 
knowledge learned on the mound into 
a larger framework. In addition to 
gaining skill in archaeological tech- 
niques the volunteers learn about var- 
ious aspects of the life of the Middle 
East, ancient and modern. Scholars 
from a number of countries join with 
the expedition’s professional core staff, 
supervisory staff, and specialist staff to 
form the faculty, as it were, for the 
educational program. 

Furthermore, students at Hesi, who 
represent a wide variety of scholarly 
fields and individual interests, are en- 
couraged to use their free weekends to 
travel within Israel and on the West 
Bank. Some seek knowledge of the 
ancient, others of the modern. Many 
visit near-by kibbutzim and other such 
places gaining some insight into an im- 


portant aspect of modern Israel. Some 
spend time with Arab friends in Israel 
and on the West Bank. Near Hesi is a 
Bedouin group who are hospitable in 
the age-old desert fashion to those who 
come to visit them. Among the numer- 
Ous satisfactions gained from last sum- 
mer’s experience was our Oberlin stu- 
dents’ knowledge that they had success- 
fully resisted selling one of our coeds to 
an insistent Bedouin chief! 

Hesi was something different to every 
Oberlin student who was there. It was 
heat, dust, hard work—those flies. It 
was fascination, new friends, talents dis- 
covered, skills sharpened—a sense of 
accomplishment. One of our students 
helped unearth the Chalcolithic struc- 
ture; another found a husband. For 
the College it was a new venture, and 
one which has broken some new educa- 
tional ground. Another group of ap- 
proximately 30 Oberlin students will 
participate in the dig this coming sum- 
mer. As was the case last year, Oberlin 
faculty will be there too. Things learned 
and problems solved last year will make 
the new adventure into old things richer 
for those at Hesi’s second season. 


WINTER 
TERM 


AMONG 

THE 
ALUMNI: 

an experiment 


by Steven A. Grossman, ‘73 


hree years ago, when Oberlin 
| College instituted a “winter term” 
program of independent study 
during the month of January, the pur- 
pose was to “encourage and enable stu- 
dents to find educational experiences 
outside of the regular educational pro- 
gram of the college.” Most students see 
Winter Term as an opportunity to pur- 
sue projects that they either cannot do 
or do not have the time to do during the 
regular academic year. 

For some students, Winter Term has 
meant staying on campus working on 
reading and experiential projects either 
on a group or individual basis. The 
projects have not been uniformly seri- 
ous, nor by traditional standards have 
they been uniformly worthwhile. How- 
ever, the consensus among students, 
faculty, and administrators has been 
that the vast majority of projects prove 
valuable. 

For an increasing number of students 
Winter Term has provided an opportun- 
ity to leave the campus on group and 
individual projects “in the field.” This 
last Winter Term there were three larg- 
er groups off-campus: a student-planned 
Israeli Kibbutz work-tour for 23 stu- 
dents and David Segal, assistant profes- 
sor of economics; a month-long art 
study based in Rome, and a geology 
field trip to Mexico for the third suc- 
cessive year. In addition, smaller groups 
went to Greece, Florida, Boston, Appa- 
lachia, and elsewhere. 

Individual off-campus projects have 
been as varied as those on campus. In 
order to get permission to do a project 
off-campus, a student has had to show 
that he would be using facilities or ex- 
pertise not available on campus. A 
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large number of students choose to 
serve as interns in government and with 
businessmen, artists, and professionals. 
Those who take part in these experiences 
indicate that internships are among the 
most valuable and enjoyable projects 
both for interns and sponsors. Unfor- 
tunately, internships, particularly non- 
governmental ones, have been limited in 
the past in number and type because stu- 
dents have difficulty finding persons 
who will “sponsor” them as interns. 

About a year ago, it occurred to me 
that the alumni were a natural source to 
turn to for help in this matter. The 
Alumni Board’s Student-Alumni Com- 
mittee agreed and so did the Alumni 
Board. Meantime, the faculty members 
of the Winter Term Committee also 
agreed that a pilot project could and 
would be financed if the alumni group 
agreed. Everyone agreed that Washing- 
ton, D. C., would be an ideal place to 
see if the alumni would be interested in 
helping Oberlin in a rather unorthodox 
way. 

When the original proposal for this 
program was submitted in May 1970, 
the objectives were stated this way: 
“The purpose of this program would be 
to increase the opportunities for Oberlin 
students to gain valuable experience in 
professional, business, and artistic pur- 
suits—for any of the numerous reasons 
a student may wish to serve an appren- 
ticeship ina particular field. These might 
be to decide or discard it as a possible 
avocation, to gain experience in a field 
the student has decided to enter or re- 
lated to one he or she wishes to enter, or 
for the educational experience of seeing 
a professional, businessman, or artist at 
work. It is hoped that as an important 
secondary objective student-alumni re- 
lations might be strengthened and also 
that some students might encounter new 
geographical and social environments.” 

By the time the fall semester started 
in September, the project was ready to 
roll. A letter was prepared to send to 
the 1200 alumni in the Washington, D. 
C., area. Unfortunately, it got a lower 
priority in Graphic Services than the 
printing of the campus telephone direc- 
tory and the letter did not go out until 
the first week in October. This would 
normally not seem extraordinarily late 
for arranging January programs, but be- 
cause of scheduling arrangements on 
campus, individual off-campus project 
proposals had to be submitted by the 
first week in November or shortly there- 
after in special cases. 

Since we hoped the program would 
spread to other areas during the 1972 


Winter Term, we described it to presi- 
dents of alumni clubs who attended 
Homecoming Weekend last October. 
There were still two weeks before the 
1971 deadline, however, and some of 
the clubs got so interested that the 
Washington experiment spread to Tren- 
ton, Hartford, New York City, and 
Rochester a year earlier than we had 
hoped. 

By the middle of November, the out- 
lines of the program for January 1971 
were pretty well set up. We were able 
to use all but a very few of the offers of 
internships that we received. We prob- 
ably could have used all of them if we 
had been able to get the letters out to 
D. C. two weeks earlier. As it turned 
out, in filling these last places we were 
stymied more by students who had hon- 
ored the early deadlines and had already 
decided on their plans, than by the ac- 
tual administrative problems of filing 
late proposals. Our final count was 11 
students on alumni arranged internships 
in Washington, D. C.; six in Rochester, 
one in New York City, one in Hartford, 
and one in Trenton. 


In Rochester: On rather late notice 
Club President Joel Millikan, ’63, co- 
ordinated three projects of which we 
were able to use two. 

Patricia Luetscher, ’71, participated 
in a Winter Term public education op- 
portunity in Greece, N. Y., a suburb of 
Rochester. The program was arranged 
by Richard Edgett, ’57, an elementary 
school principal in that district. Patricia 
served as an administrative intern. 

With the cooperation of Robert E. 
Brown, °66, five Oberlin students did 
research in Rochester on problems in 
contemporary law. The students (Peter 
Moor, ’73, Clem Berne, ’73, Murray 
Heaton, °73, Chip Coffman, ’73, and 
Daniel Marrs, *74) did independent field 
research with Mr. Brown’s guidance in 
structuring the work and making con- 
tacts. 

In Washington: Club President Carl 
Gerber, ’58, and Mrs. George A. Avery, 
"55, coordinated our letter campaign 
and housing drive. Between the alumni 
program, the Congressional Internship 
Program, Nader’s Raiders, and the in- 
dividuals who found projects on their 
own, there were over 60 students in the 
Washington area for Winter Term. More 
than 30 found housing with alumni. 

Martha Nace, ’74, and Mark Maier, 
73, worked with Mark Israel, ’59, in 
the Emergency Food and Medical Serv- 
ices Division of the Office of Economic 
Opportunities. 
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Lynette Furukawa, ’72, did research 
and helped with an experiment in neuro- 
physiology/psychology at the National 
Institute of Mental Health as an intern 
to Dr. Robert H. Wurtz Jr., ’58. 

Richard Baker, °71, an economics 
major, Was a research assistant in the 
Office of Planning, Research and Eval- 
uation in the Office of Economic Op- 
portunities. This position was made 
available by John E. Clarke, ’60. 

Tom Gary, ’72, interned at the Wyatt 
Co., a firm of actuaries and employee- 
benefit consultants. This was arranged 
by William W. Fellers, ’38. 

Russel Malmberg, °73, did research 
in medical genetics at the National In- 
stitute of Mental Health under the di- 
rection of Dr. Jeffrey C. Allen, ’65. 

David Bieler, ’71, a geology major, 
was an intern in the Invertebrate Paleon- 
tology Laboratory at the Smithsonian 
Institution working with Dr. J. T. Dutro 
It 43. 

Through arrangements made by R. 
Orin Cornett, the father of Robert, ’67, 
and Bernard L. Greenberg, ’41, two stu- 
dents worked as teacher-aides and lived 
on campus at Gallaudet College, the 
world’s only liberal arts college for the 
deaf. The students, Helen Finch, ’73, 
and Alice Hieatt, °72, were paid room 
and board at the school for the month 
for their work in a remedial reading pro- 
gram. It was a unique experience and 
Gallaudet has expressed interest in hav- 
ing two more students next Winter 
Term. 

The writer interned with the Wash- 
ington office of the American Civil 
Liberties Union. The position was lo- 
cated by William Warfield Ross, the 
parent of a current student. 

Roger Horn worked as a volunteer at 
Woodley House, a psychiatric halfway 
house. This opportunity was arranged 
by Miss Marilyn Kresky, ’70. 

In Trenton: Stephen Skowronek, ’73, 
worked as “assistant education planner” 
in the Office of Model Cities, New Jer- 
sey State Department of Education, un- 
der the direction of Mrs. Anne Hender- 
son Thompson, 66. 

In New York City: Mary Appling, 
72, did research on the new abortion 
program in the state of New York. She 
worked at the New York Medical Col- 
lege under the guidance of Dr. Allan B. 
Weingold, ’51. 

In Hartford: Mark Gombiner, ’73, 
worked as a legal aide to David Spanier, 
’66, a lawyer in the Neighborhood Legal 
Services Office of the O.E.O. 

Other persons helped in many differ- 
ent ways, particularly with job offers 
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and encouragement: Mrs. R. Regner 
Arvidson, ’52, Jim Groff, 66, W. T. 
Chase, ’62, Frederick L. Morey, ’46, Dr. 
Theressa Brown, ’24, Mrs. H. W. Edger- 
ton, 06, Ralph Williams, ’65, Dr. and 
Mrs. Reynold M. Sachs, ’61 and ’59, 
Mrs. James W. Beatman, °45, and 
Charles T. Coffman, ’56. 


In a written evaluation of the Roch- 
ester program, Joel Millikan seemed to 
speak for alumni participants in all five 
areas when he wrote: “In general the 
alumni were well pleased with the oper- 
ation, gained a renewed interest in the 
College and want to sponsor some proj- 
ects again next year.” He especially 
commented on the “sincerity, integrity 
and intellectual capability” of the stu- 
dents as a source of “renewed interest 
and belief in Oberlin.” Contact with the 
students encouraged alumni to over- 
come “the negative newspaper image of 
college students” and they lauded the 
students for their high motivation in 
pursuing their work independently. 
Millikan also was impressed by the 
imagination the students showed in re- 
structuring programs when obstacles 
arose. 

There were a number of obstacles. 
Lead time on the whole project in Roch- 
ester, Trenton, Hartford and New York 
was even shorter than in Washington. 
Alumni had trouble offering good proj- 
ects, finding suitable housing, and noti- 
fying students who they would be living 
with. Students did not have enough 
time to prepare background work be- 
fore traveling to their January location. 
One student phoned from his home in 
Oklahoma to inquire if he’d need an 
overcoat in Rochester in January! 

The overcoat came in handy during 
a Rochester blizzard which wiped out a 
club meeting and negated efforts to ex- 
pose more alumni to the students and 
vice versa. The general survey of legal 
problems ran into snags because the stu- 
dents had no legitimacy in the eyes of 
many of the persons they sought to in- 
terview. They lost much time just trv- 
ing to identify themselves. Lack of 
automobiles was ‘a major impediment 
to students and hosts because public 
transportation in Rochester is minimal.” 

Millikan’s evaluation urged more club 
involvement in the earlier stages this 
year, and the Rochester club and other 
clubs interested in the 1972 Winter 
Term are already lining up internships 
and housing so that they can make what 
they have to offer known early in the 
fall. 

Since the College has set no arbitrary 


limit to the number of students who may 
work off-campus during Winter Term, 
the Alumni Board now is encouraging 
all alumni clubs to prepare projects 
which would be of interest to both the 
participating students and the alumni. 
Efforts will be made next fall to inform 
alumni clubs of off-campus projects 
which would be of interest to students. 
In last year’s pilot programs the em- 
phasis was on finding alumni who would 
offer programs they thought students 
might be interested in. Both types of 
offers are needed. The reasonably per- 
missive nature of Winter Term compli- 
cates the process. In general, there are 
no stringent academic standards for 
either the campus programs or the off- 
campus programs, but a student’s off- 
campus program requires approval from 
a faculty member, the departmental 
chairman and the associate dean of the 
College of Arts and Sciences or the 
Conservatory of Music. 

The idea for alumni-student inter- 
change is much the same as the idea for 
Winter Term itself. There is no heavy 
structure. Students are encouraged to 
think up a project they would like to 
concentrate on for a month. Alumni are 
encouraged to put themselves in stu- 
dents’ shoes and imagine whether the 
work they now are doing would have 
been interesting to them as students. If 
so, alumni are urged to inform the 
president of their local alumni club that 
they wish to take part in the program. 
Alumni living in areas where no alumni 
club is operating are invited to write 
directly to Mr. Daniel Merrill, Associate 
Dean of the College of Arts and Sci- 
ences, Oberlin College, Oberlin, Ohio 
44074, and describe the project they 
have in mind. Dean Merrill will serve 
as Campus coordinator and will initiate 
the attempt to find a student who might 
be interested in the offered project. 
Alumni who are interested in the pro- 
gram but feel unsure about how to write 
up their proposed internship are urged 
to write to Dean Merrill or to the Ober- 
lin Alumni Magazine. Offers should be 
extended prior to October 1. 

Presumably not all interchanges be- 
tween alumni and students will be as 
compatible as the one David Bieler 
describes on Page 12, but even a less 
perfect confrontation surely would be 
mutually beneficial. 
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WINTER 


i 
WASHINGTON: 


education 


by David B. Bieler, '7| 


ducational reform is a phrase 
E breathing down the necks of every 

person involved in higher educa- 
tion today. Indeed, as President Fuller 
pointed out at the Opening Assembly 
last September and at last fall’s Home- 
coming dinner, education and its place 
in American society must come under a 
total reevaluation, and Oberlin must 
participate in that reevaluation. The 
Winter Term has provided one means 
of expanding the concept of an Oberlin 
education, especially in the realm of 
off-campus projects and “field work.” 
My experiences in Washington last Jan- 
uary have provided me with several in- 
sights into educational efficiency and 
the manner in which an education can 
be obtained along with some more gen- 
eral ideas concerning the nature and 
purpose of a liberal education. 

I would like to comment on the more 
general aspect first. My month in Wash- 
ington was bound to be something spe- 
cial; not every student has the opportu- 
nity to study in the environment created 
by the Smithsonian Institution. I was 
working with J. T. Dutro, °45, in the 
Museum of Natural History. For a 
geologist just beginning to understand 
the nature of his field with its somewhat 
contradictory aspects of extreme diver- 
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sity and fundamental unity, this envi- 
ronment was a paradise. I couldn’t have 
gone wrong. There were people around 
who were interested in aspects of the 
field. With Mr. Dutro I concentrated 
on Permian brachiopod faunas from the 
Brooks Range of Alaska. But outside 
this specialization, indeed, even outside 
the realm of scientific inquiry itself, 
there were people actively looking for 
answers and sharing the latest bits of 
information. My non-scientific interests 
were always being tempted, and distrac- 
tions had an all too ready eagerness to 
appear. I can’t complain, however, for 
anyone with a Renaissance spirit would 
bask in the luxury of the availability of 
all imaginable intellectual pursuits; so, 
like the 15th century men whom I emu- 
late, I did just that, having the added 
difficulty of 500 extra years of human 
activity to cope with. 

Athena had an owl as a cohort. When 
the Smithsonian was searching for a 
suitable symbol, this honored, ancient 
symbol of wisdom was an obvious 
choice. And when coupled with the 
Smithsonian subtitle, “an institution for 
the increase and diffusion of knowledge 
among men,” this provided an expres- 
sion of what I have come to understand 
as a valued educational institution, one 
that is as much my alma mater as Ober- 
lin itself. Returning to Oberlin was 
therefore somewhat of a shock, as I 
could see what had become rather deep- 
ly ingrained educational values on my 


part being almost completely ignored by 
other people. People had come to Ober- 
lin, a liberal arts college, or if you will, 
a small scale Smithsonian in potential, 


and proceeded to try to make the appel- 


lation “liberal arts” passe. What is a 
liberal education if it is not founded on 
at least a fundamental knowledge in the 
three large disciplines, Humanities, So- 
cial Sciences, and Natural Sciences? I 
began an in-depth consideration of the 
liberal arts phenomenon and found that 
Arthur Bestor had already said a great 
deal about the subject: 


No intellectual activity is ever so spe- 
cialized that it involves a single way of 
thinking. If a specialist is to solve new 
problems in his own field he must be 
prepared to draw upon ways of thinking 
that have never been applied to the 
problem. The greater his achievement 
as a specialist, the broader must be his 
fund of general knowledge and the wider 
his acquaintance with other ways of 
thinking... 


A (second) type of false specialization 
in intellectual life is more insidious. It 
arises from the failure to discriminate 
between an intellectual discipline as a 
way of thinking and a field of knowledge 
defined in some other way... 


Liberal education is training in think- 
ing. It is not the mere communication 
of facts.* 


1. Arthur Bestor, “The College of Liberal 
Arts and Sciences,’ ’in “The Continuing De- 
bate,” edited by Leslie Fiedler and Jacob 
Vinocur. (St. Martin’s Press, New York, 
1964, pp. 515-517). 
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The key to understanding the totality 
of intellectual involvement during my 
month in Washington lies in the empha- 
sis on thinking. As I moved among non- 
geological colleagues, I had to employ 
different styles of communication; as I 
strolled through the nonscientific realm 
of Washington whether it was part of 
the Smithsonian Complex like the Na- 
tional Gallery, a recital of Schubert 
lieder by Fischer-Dieskau, or dealing 
with the ever present government 
through the newspapers, I had to use 
different standards of judgment for 
coming to conclusions. Many things 
were new to me, especially dealing with 
the political scene in so much of the 
press, but I found I could readily de- 
velop ways of thinking to handle these 
new situations. But if I had not been 
thoroughly grounded in other ways of 
thinking, dealing rationally with a field 
foreign to the bulk of my experience 
would have been impossible. 

From this point I understood why 
some people rebelled at “general re- 
quirements,” often understood as the 
basis of a liberal education. Many 
people have come out of introductory 
courses with a magnificent “data deck” 
and no way of processing it. Like the 
robot in the television serial “Lost in 
Space,” when asked about a subject he 
didn’t know how to deal with, the stu- 
dent could only respond, “This does 
not compute.” I perhaps see this hap- 
pening most frequently in the natural 
sciences. People taking chemistry know 
the mechanics of solving problems, but 
many fall short of understanding the 
rationale behind the solution. A large 
number of students at Oberlin take in- 
troductory geology because, as some 
students say, “It’s a relatively painless 
way of fulfilling the science require- 
ment.” Some even add the following: 
“Surprisingly it can even be fun.” (I 
would venture that these people are ones 
who have gained some sort of under- 
standing of how the facts provided them 
were put together to form a general con- 
cept. In other words, they had begun to 
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learn the method applied to scientific 
analysis.) Perhaps we, as people who 
must be responsible for a liberal educa- 
tion, must face this question: Are we 
becoming overly factual, or are we im- 
parting the ideas of how we work and 
think? This, I feel, is a question that all 
introductory level teachers must face. 
Of course, the student must remain 
open-minded in order to accept new 
methods of logic and reasoning. But 
when liberal education resumes teach- 
ing “how we think” rather than “what 
we know” at an introductory level, the 
problems of general requirements and 
students rebelling against them may be 
drastically diminished. 

The more immediate point at hand, 
however, is one that may in a way be 
quite startling. This concerns the role 
of the alumnus in continuing the stand- 
ard of educational excellence that has 
been traditional at Oberlin. As Steve 
Grossman has said (Page 10), the Winter 
Term in Washington was an attempt to 
capitalize on alumni resources that were 
not available in the College. My project 
was noteworthy in this respect. I was 
working with an alumnus who was en- 
gaged in paleontological research in an 
environment of other professionals in a 
similar field. Mr. Dutro served as my 
teacher, pointing up errors in my logic, 
helping me around my misunderstand- 
ings of the brachiopod taxonomy in- 
volved in the work. For a first exposure 
to the unstructured geologic work, this 
was exactly what I needed, someone to 
guide me through the snags and to dis- 
cuss the implications of the ideas in- 
volved. There was an added advantage 
to my location, however. Being in the 
Smithsonian complex, there were many 
other paleontologists around with whom 


various problems could be discussed. 
Also, geologists being a rather gregari- 
ous lot, there were inevitable “bull ses- 
sions” involving many people and a 
rapid interchange of ideas. But my 
involvement at first depended on my 
alumni-teacher, Mr. Dutro, for intro- 
ducing me to the people involved and 
for clarifying confusing points for me 
after discussions. 

While educational reform is most cru- 
cial all over the country, this latter 
possibility of alumni-teaching is quite 
important for the near future. First, the 
alumni-teacher can provide insights that 
are not always available from faculty 
members. His career in the field has 
been decidedly different from an aca- 
demically oriented one; he may have 
different specializations that a student 
might find desirable. Secondly, the 
alumnus in research or in a profession 
very likely would have raw data or ma- 
terials on hand that would otherwise be 
unavailable to the student. In this way 
the actual physical plant of the College 
can be extended. With present investi- 
gations concerning a modular calendar 
and increased off-campus or “field” 
work, this sort of arrangement of having 
alumni-teachers available for work with 
students at some time during the year 
would greatly facilitate the operation of 
off-campus, experimental learning. 

For me, the past winter term pro- 
vided these two large considerations: 
What is a liberal education and why is 
it so hard to find? How can Oberlin 
expand its offerings to students at upper 
levels to include ideas and specializa- 
tions not on campus? The first question 
may never be answered, but the second 
has had a good dent made in it already 
with the Winter Term alumni-teaching 
program. If this program can continue 
to grow and develop, the efficiency and 
excellence of Oberlin can only be in- 
creased, both as an undergraduate and 
an alumni community. 
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YOU ARE WHAT YOU EAT 


by Richard Haass, '73 


strawberries and figs and apples and 

pears and prunes and bananas and 
dates and papaya and avocado and 
grapes and coconuts and lettuce and 
kale and celery and cucumber and tur- 
nip and green pepper and tomatoes and 
sprouts and cabbage and kohlrabi and 
parsley and carrots and mustard greens 
and chard and beets and peas and... 
nuts. 


iG oranges and grapefruit and 


Abridged version: I am .. . nuts. 
Perhaps. In any case, if you’ve read 
this far, you may be wondering what 
this is doing in the Oberlin Alumni 
Magazine or, for that matter, anywhere. 
There is no justification except that this 
is somehow connected with the fact that 
Lesley Berman and I spent our January 


running as the sun rises 
garden work through the day 
time for yoga and sunbaths 
photography and swimming 
fresh fruits and vegetables 
some reading, writing, talking 
and an early bedtime 
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winter term project in Florida at the 
Shangri-La Health Resort where we 
worked in exchange for room and board. 

As you may have sensed, board did 
not entail meat and potatoes. In all 
fairness, we had both been into the 
“health food” scene for a few years, and 
were quite prepared for such radicalism. 
Our previous involvement with the 
health food movement on campus, 
which this year will include a coopera- 
tive dormitory, a cooperative store, and 
Experimental College courses in organic 
farming and nutrition, had only served 
to make us more eager to encounter 
firsthand a life style based on natural 
hygiene. 

Briefly, natural hygiene is a system 
incorporating raw, organically-grown 
foods, fresh air and water, ample 
amounts of exercise, sunshine and rest, 
and the development of mental and 
emotional poise. Physiological rest, or 
fasting, is used both as a cure and as a 
preventive health measure by which the 
body cleanses itself of toxins that have 


accumulated due to violations of the 
laws of natural hygiene. 

While the resort itself was not our 
conception of paradise, largely because 
of the lack of intellectual or emotional 
stimulation, along with minor differ- 
ences stemming from individual idiosyn- 
cracies, it did maintain an environment 
of overwhelming physical awareness that 
proved to be both interesting and enjoy- 
able. In many ways it represented a 
striking contrast in emphasis between 
Oberlin’s predominantly intellectual and 
academic approach to life and a phys- 
ically oriented existence where we not 
only DID our interests (i.e. farmwork), 
but also, through natural hygiene, per- 
sonally BECAME our interests. 

This has assumed significance in two 
ways. Educationally, it demonstrates 
the need for a balance between direct 
experiential learning on one hand, and 
indirect academic enclaves on the other. 
Combined fluidly as to permit passage 
from one to the other, the two concepts 
are capable of maintaining a symbiotic 
relationship with a more complete edu- 
cation resulting from the advantages of 
each. 

Secondly, or perhaps a corollary of 
the educational significance, are the 
deep personal effects that such experi- 
ences produce. Identity becomes less 
abstract with the opportunity to get 
involved in what was once only an idea 
or passing interest. Because of our 
winter term, we are no longer the same 
people who left Oberlin a month before, 
but rather two individuals who have 
undergone changes in priorities, sensitiv- 
ities, and values. Our future, or “life 
beyond Oberlin,” is neither so vague nor 
far away, now that it has crossed over 
into our present. 
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Dr. SODERDAHL’s article is based on his 
experiences during a five-month term as 
surgeon in New Guinea after finishing 
his internship and surgical residency at 
Peter Brent Brigham Hospital in Bos- 
ton. A graduate of Northwestern Uni- 
versity Medical School, his long-range 
interests are in pediatric urology. He 
now Is a resident in urologic surgery at 
UCLA Medical Center. 


A CHALLENGE 


by Douglas W. Soderdahl, M.D., '62 


he pathetic moaning and groaning 
bespoke the extreme of human 
suffering. The missionary has- 
tened into the unlit grass-bamboo hut, 
excited at the thought of finding the 
object of a week-long search in the 
bush. Smoke rising from the floor 
blurred his vision, evoked a spastic 
cough, causing him to back out. At 
his direction, the victim was reluctantly 
dragged out into the scorching sun. She 
(“it’” would be more accurate) was what 
the indigenes vividly call bun nating 
(literally, “bone nothing”). Filthy rags 
swathed her pelvis and legs, but were 
totally inadequate to contain the offen- 
sive, acrid odor emanating from the 
lower limbs. Summoning a higher cour- 
age, the missionary compassionately un- 
veiled the horror . . . limbs devoid of 
skin save for small patches, muscle and 
tendon dissolving into a soupy pus. 

A protracted, not dispassionate dis- 
cussion ensued. Good medical care 
was available 40 miles away, 20 min- 
utes by air, he said. She had already 
lived her useful life, they said. Total 
expenses for round-trip flight and hos- 
pital care including medications, sur- 
gery, and materials were two dollars, 
he said. An amputee would not survive 
in the jungle, where physical prowess is 
far more important than wealth, godli- 
ness, or anything, they said. 

She arrived at the hospital. You 
diagnosed tropical ulcer. Your revul- 
sion turned to surprise and finally to 
joy as you daily noted inexorable im- 
provement under your ministrations. 
Your grafts took! She walked! She 
smiled! Your speech was _ hesitating 
when you said good-bye. As many 
times before, you thought, “How can 
a stubborn complacence be broken? 
When will these people learn not to 
passively accept Fate?’ The contrast 
with Stateside medicine occupied your 
musings. 

You’re the surgeon in a well-equipped 
New Guinean mission hospital which 
has 350 beds, but which often accom- 
modates nearly 400 patients. Your pa- 
tients often prefer the cool concrete 
floor to the kanda bed, which as often 
as not harbors its quota of musmus 
(bedbugs). A familiar and meaningful 
phrase to you is “adjustment to lack.” 
Your hospital has three doctors and ten 
nurses for 24-hour care of 400 patients! 

“Priority” is a word that has assumed 
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considerable significance on the field. 
You’ve shed the burden of irrelevancies 
and micro-minutiae of Stateside prac- 
tice. What alternative is there when 
need screams from every direction? 
Perhaps as many as 50% of all babies 
do not reach their second birthday! Of 
those surviving two years, average life 
span is 50 years. Infectious diseases, 
for the most part curable with today’s 
drugs, claim thousands of lives each 
year. 

The differential diagnosis of your 
training is inverted. You have yet to 
see a case of arteriosclerosis in a New 
Guinean. On the other hand, malaria 
accounts for the greatest number of 
admissions to your hospital. You've 
been all-too-frequently impressed by the 
dramatic picture which cerebral malaria 
can present, with progression trom com- 
plete normalcy to death in less than 30 
minutes! Malnutrition provides an un- 
welcome background to all disease. Tu- 
berculosis is a public health problem 
of major proportions. An undiagnosed 
leper presents about twice a month. 
Sorcery is always high on the list of 
possible explanations for dysfunction. 

Jakin was not feeling well in the 
34th week of her first pregnancy when 
you first met. You admitted her to the 
hospital for observation and _ studies. 
Neither clinical nor laboratory diagnosis 
was apparent. A week after admission 
she spiked a high fever, delivered a 
three-pound premature infant, and be- 
came delirious. Later, the picture was 
that of endotoxic shock. Your 20th 
century armamentarium revived her, 
but the next day she was found dead in 
bed, not to be resuscitated. Only then 
did you learn the full story. 
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Jakin’s first marriage had ended in 
divorce, precipitating a great deal of 
inter-family bickering over bride price. 
The physical, psychological and socio- 
logical stresses of pregnancy brought 
her to seek medical attention, against 
the consensus of village opinion. Her 
former father-in-law sternly warned her 
that if she did not improve after a few 
days of your therapy, she should return 
home, lest she die. She died. You’ve 
been around too long to give credence 
to sorcery and witchcraft, but some- 
times you wonder. It mattered little 
that autopsy showed infection with a 
gas-forming organism in the uterus and 
retroperitoneum. Witchcraft in all its 
horror was made a strong reality in 
your life! 

You're an active surgeon, performing 
about 10 major operations each week. 
The goiters that cause dysphagia and 
the spleens that depress the hemoglobin 
level to 3.0 gm/100cc keep you busiest 
of all. Every operation is viewed by 
relatives and the curious (On occasion 
up to 75 people) from a gallery only 
ten feet from the operating table. It is 
incumbent upon you to present all speci- 
mens at the window for careful scrutiny 
and ultimately hearty approval. 

You'll not soon forget the day school 
opened. Shortly before 8 a.m., 58 
schoolchildren, all from Megiar village, 
were pitched from the back of an open 
truck onto a gravel road. Three were 
killed outright. From the indescribable 
scene of carnage the others were trans- 
ported to your hospital and to the near- 
by administration hospital. All scalps 
were lacerated down to bone, and every 
third child sustained a fractured skull. 
You removed two exploded spleens. 
Darkness was falling as you placed the 
last sutures. Nobody could recall hay- 
ing seen so many exposed skulls at one 
time. Miraculously, all who reached a 
hospital survived. 


In these days of moon exploration 
and heart transplants your community 
knows headhunting and cannibalism. 
Worldwide attention has been focused 
100 miles to the south of you as the 
result of the discovery of kuru, a neuro- 
logical degenerative disease occurring 
only among the Fore people and thought 
to be transmitted by the ingestion of 
human brain. 

You have come to know and love 
your people. You are reasonably 
proficient with their language. As you 
come to know their mind, your burden 
for colonized people intensifies. You 
lament the administration’s attitude to 
your black friends. Blacks get about 
one-half the wages of white men for 
identical jobs. Little enthusiasm is 
shown for educating the “natives,” 50% 
of whom complete the sixth grade. 
Fifty-two percent of New Guinea’s cap- 
ital is in foreign hands, and government 
officials forecast that in 1980 the fig- 
ure will be over 90%! Black women 
are used as a sexual outlet by the ad- 
ministration’s bachelors. You’ve heard 
how the European acquired land. For 
two axes and two tomahawks the white 
man “bought” a black’s land, when in 
actual fact the New Guinean thought 
he was being rewarded for showing the 
foreigner around his ples! 

Oh yes, these thoughts are unpleas- 
ant, but you’re a realist. These observa- 
tions don’t merely describe their plight; 
they describe your plight as well. Their 
problems are your problems. You are 
your brother’s keeper. You want the 
world to care because you care. But 
does the world know what you know? 
And more important, does the world 
care? You know the answer, but you 
hope and pray you’re proven wrong. 
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CHART 1 
OBERLIN COLLEGE 


Cost of Education and Source of Revenue to Cover Cost 


Year 1969-70 


COST OF EDUCATION 


Total Cost to College 
No. F.T.E. Students 
Cost per F.T.E. 


SOURCE OF REVENUE 


Tuition & Fees 
Endowment Current Yield 
Gifts & Grants 
Other Sources 


Total 
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Endowment 


ast fall at a Faculty meeting, I 
Le« the administration of 

Oberlin College to a system of 
open budgeting. In April, we took the 
first step by giving faculty and students 
the same detailed report on the current 
budget that I now offer to alumni. On 
July 1 we will fulfill the commitment by 
making the College’s complete 1971-72 
budget available in the Provost’s Office 
to any member of the College commu- 
nity. 

An open budget is not uncommon in 
public institutions, but it is a route few 
private schools have chosen. If you 
subscribe to the Oberlin Review or at- 
tended some of the discussions during 
Commencement weekend, you will 
agree that this approach does not result 
immediately in calm discussion of finan- 
cial matters. It must be expected that, 
at first, open budgeting will produce 
controversy. But as people gain famili- 
arity and experience with budgetary 
matters, we believe that controversy 
will give way to confidence. 

I hope that by letting the community 
know the facts behind budgetary deci- 
sions there will develop greater com- 
munity support for them. I also feel 


$10,709,070 
2s7l y 
$4,165 6 


Total 
Amount 
$ 6,130,525 
3,349,440 
1,018,524 
210,581 


$10,709,070 


that it is wrong for the student body to 
go through an educational institution 
from start to finish and end up with al- 
most no education about how that insti- 
tution really functions in political or fis- 
cal terms. We have already begun to 
open up the political process to students, 
and I think we may want to open it up 
even more. Simultaneously, I believe, 
the fiscal process should be opened up. 

For one thing, all of us—students, 
faculty, administrators, alumni—could 
be “lobbyists” for governmental aid to 
higher education. It is surprising and 
disappointing that college graduates 
have voiced such weak support for high- 
er education. Yet it is hard to “lobby” 
effectively without some detailed infor- 
mation about the fiscal situation. Fur- 
thermore, private colleges should not 
expect public governmental aid unless 
and until they budget openly, and then 
accountably. 

One reason, of course, for the finan- 
cial crisis in higher education is that in- 
creased costs have not been accompa- 
nied by comparable increases in produc- 
tivity, whereas in the general economy, 
increases in wage rates have been par- 
tially offset by general increases in the 
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OBERLIN COLLEGE 
Sources of Revenue (Educational Program) 
1961-1971 


Tuition 


Gifts & Grants 


Other 
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CHART 3 


OBERLIN COLLEGE 


Educational Expenditures in the Regular Program 


as percentages of the total 


College Instruction 

Conservatory Instruction 

General Administration 

Student Services 

General Services 

General Expense 

Academic Plant Operations & Maint. 
Library 

Art Museum 

Special Educ. Activities 

Scholarship Awards 

Academic Plant Financing 
Allocations to Replacement Reserves 
Contingency Provision 


Total 
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1961-62 

32.51% 
14.20 
2.00 
6.60 
4.27 
4.63 
10.35 
6.01 
1.47 
1.86 
9.46 
81 
2.54 


100.00 % 


1963-64 
32.69% 
14.07 

DEPP) 
6.73 
4.81 
4.10 
11.44 
5.81 
1.07 
2.2m 
9.09 
84 
1.58 


100.00 % 


1965-66 
32.60% 
LUt2 

4.97 
7.87 
4.68 
4.49 
11.94 
SiGe 
1.20 


100.00 % 


Educational Expenditures in the Regular Program Grouped by General Purposes 


Amounts and percentages of the total for selected years 


ACADEMIC PROGRAM 
College Instruction 
Conservatory Instruction 
Library 
Art Museum 
Special Educ. Activities 


Total 
STUDENT SERVICES & SUPPORT 
Student Services 
Scholarship Awards 
Total 
GEN. ADMIN. & SERVICES 
General Administration 
General Services 
General Expense 
Total 
ACADEMIC PLANT 
Operation & Maintenance 


Financing & Reserves 


Total 


CONTINGENCY PROVISION 


TOTAL REGULAR PROGRAM 
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1961-62 
$1,666,323 
728,032 
307,821 
7235181 
95,368 


$2,872,725 


338,433 
484,807 


823,240 


271497 
218,886 
OS MP ie 


727,638 


230,711 
L7i5209 


701,970 
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Amount 


1965-66 
$2,447,510 
835,014 
425,752 
89,719 
115,099 


$3,913,094 


$ 390,519 
706,086 


$1,296,605 


$ 373,149 
351,634 
336,840 


$1,061,623 


$ 896,253 
334059 


$1,235,312 


$7,506,634 


Adjusted 
Budget 
1970-71 


$ 3,804,121 
135),570 
610,154 
130,330 
95,201 


» 259975201 


> 937:056 
1,367,300 


$ 2,304,336 


$ 545,481 
529,680 
611,008 


$ 1,686,169 


$ 1,181,380 
242,600 


$ 1,423,980 


54,152 


$11,465,838 


1967-68 
32,55 96 
11.61 
4.33 
7.10 
4.89 
ae 
11.00 
5.74 
1.47 


100.00 % 


100.00 % 


1969-70 
32.90% 
11.70 

4.58 
8.00 
4.61 
4.58 
10.08 
5.41 


100.00% 


% of Total 


1965-66 

32.60% 
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52,12% 


7.87% 
9.41 


17.28% 


11.94% 
4.52 
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100.00 % 


Adjusted 
Budget 
1970-71 
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11.84 
4.76 
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100.00 % 
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Budget 
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productivity of the labor force. With 
this in mind, the first thing we have to 
ask is how Oberlin happens to be in as 
good fiscal condition as it is. There are 
at least three reasons. First, there is 
Oberlin’s large endowment, with its mar- 
ket value of $80-$90 million, whose 
flow of earnings provides the College 
very important continuing support. 

The second reason is that Oberlin, un- 
like many other colleges, has resisted the 
temptation to undertake expensive grad- 
uate programs and research projects. 
Oberlin did not, during the 60’s, lock it- 
self into a lot of government-funded 
faculty positions. Hence, when the gov- 
ernment cut back these programs, we 
were not left in the position of having to 
fund such faculty positions with College 
money. That is one reason why Johns 
Hopkins, Princeton, Columbia, and oth- 
ers are experiencing such large deficits. 

Oberlin’s deficits have been relatively 
small. This year we expect to have a 
budget surplus which will almost wipe 
out all the deficits accumulated in the 
past. This accomplishment is first and 
foremost a tribute to the splendid finan- 
cial management of the College’s Busi- 
ness Manager, Lewis R. (Bill) Tower, 
who retires this summer after 18 years 
with the College. He “goes out even,” 
in effect, within a few thousand dollars 
of a balanced cumulative budget, and he 
is probably the only college business 
manager in the country to do so. Mr. 
Tower is the man who has had to say 
“no” in the short run so that there 
would be money in the long run. I think 
that over the next four or five years the 
rest of us will appreciate what he has 
done for Oberlin even more than we do 


now. 
A third reason for Oberlin’s sound 


financial condition is the support fur- 
nished by generous alumni and friends 
of the College. They are the original 
source of Oberlin’s endowment and vital 
contributors to the College’s current 
capital and operating funds. In the past 
10 years, gifts for capital and current 
operating needs have totaled some $33 
million. This has enabled Oberlin to 
improve its teaching and learning facili- 
ties (Kettering, the Conservatory, the 
King Building, Philips Physical Educa- 
tion Center), build new living and din- 
ing facilities for students, provide in- 
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creased funds for scholarships, improve 
faculty and staff compensation, and 
launch new academic programs. 

As a basis for understanding where 
we are going financially, it is useful to 
look at where we stand today and where 
we have been in recent years. Chart 1 
illustrates what it now costs to provide 
an Oberlin education to a student. It 
deals with the so-called educational and 
general expenses, the regular costs of 
providing an education. These do not 
include special programs, housing and 
dining costs (which are self-sustaining), 
or other auxiliary enterprises, such as 
rental housing and the summer Oberlin 
Music Theater. You can see that the 
total cost of providing an education di- 
vided by the number of full-time-equiva- 
lent students yields a dollar cost of edu- 
cation per full-time-equivalent student 
of $4,165 per year. 

The second part of the chart indicates 
the sources of income to pay the costs of 
education. It shows the amount and per- 
centage that the student pays in tuition 
and fees, the revenue provided by the 
endowment fund, and the gifts and 
grants received from alumni and friends. 
These are gifts and grants which are 
made available for operating income, 
and they should not be confused with 
gifts made to the endowment or for 
buildings. This chart shows that Ober- 
lin is offering an education which costs 
$4,165 and is making it available at an 
average price (per full-time-equivalent 
student) of $2,384. Thus, even students 
who receive no financial aid enjoy about 
$1,800 worth of “scholarship” support 
from other sources. At schools with 
smaller endowments, tuition supplies 
80%, 90%, or more of the educational 
cost. It also should be kept in mind that 
when room and board are added to tui- 
tion charges and fees, the cost of one 
year’s education at Oberlin is approxi- 
mately the same as one has to pay for a 
medium-priced car. As a 1967 study 
showed, Oberlin’s tuition has always 
kept pace with an inflating economy. 

Chart 2 shows a ten-year trend for 
Oberlin’s sources of operating income 
and it reveals that our dependence on 
tuition and fees has been increasing 
gradually. There has been a dramatic 
increase in the income from endowment, 
but increases in the size of the student 
body have helped produce a downward 
trend in the proportion of total needed 


income which is generated by endow- 
ment funds. This, in turn, has tended to 
be offset by a rising trend of gifts and 
federal grants. Lately, however, gifts 
have continued to increase but grants 
have fallen. The net effect has been a 
decline in the percentage of income 
from combined gifts and grants, and a 
consequently increased dependence on 
gifts or other income. 

The third chart shows the trend in ex- 
pense allocations over the past decade 
by principal item of expenditure. There 
is a rather remarkable similarity in the 
percentage of some of these items in re- 
lationship to the total. The relative costs 
of General Administration, General 
Services, and General Expense are vir- 
tually constant, as are the figures for 
College of Arts and Sciences Instruc- 
tion. When the demise of the Salzburg 
program in 1964-65 is taken into ac- 
count, the Conservatory Instruction per- 
centage is also remarkably constant. 
The most significant change is the 
growth in scholarship assistance from 
946% to 12% of the total budget over 
the ten years. This percentage can be 
expected to grow somewhat further with 
increased enrollment of economically 
disadvantaged students. Curiously, in 
spite of the fact that a major building 
program was under way during the 
decade, the percent of expenditures for 
plant operation and plant financing was 
the same at the end of the period as it 
was at the beginning, a point to keep in 
mind as we look at building plans for 
the next few years. 

In the fourth chart, some expense 
items have been regrouped to concen- 
trate on the objectives of expenditure. 
Only Student Services and Support 
shows a significant upward trend as a 
percent of total expenditures. Making 
allowance for the Salzburg expenditures 
in 1961-62, the Academic Program ex- 
penditure was relatively constant for the 
entire period. Yet during this decade the 
faculty was expanded 25% and faculty 
salaries increased an average of 74% 


annually for those faculty who were 
here the entire 10 years. In addition, 
certain new programs were added to the 
budget, for example the Computer Cen- 
ter which was costing $400,000 a year 
by the end of the decade. 

As we look ahead to the next five 
years, we see the need for new budget- 
ing procedures that stress rigorous at- 
tention to priorities among competing 
claims on scarce resources. To this end 
I have established an administrative bud- 
get committee consisting of six officers 
of the College. There is also regular 
consultation with the General Faculty 
Council, and there have been very few 
differences in the priorities recom- 
mended by the GFC and those set by 
the administrative group. For next year, 
we are proposing that the General Fac- 
ulty Council create a special subcom- 
mittee of faculty and students and per- 
haps others, to advise on budgetary mat- 
ters and priorities. 

We have also discovered that budget- 
ing well in the short run requires a 
good view of future needs. To this end 
we have prepared a five-year budget 
projection. While this is a useful tool 
for budgeting in the short run, there 
will of course be developments that we 
cannot foresee. Still, you may be inter- 
ested in what our rough projections are 
and how we have made them. 

To make the projections of expendi- 
tures through 1975-76, we have used 
1970-71 as a base year. Our first step 
was to remove those 1970-71 expendi- 
tures which will not be applicable be- 
ginning in 1971-72. These adjustments 
represented net reductions of $144,000, 
including (1) the final $50,000 payment 
to Vanderbilt in connection with the 
transfer of the Graduate School of 
Theology; (2) the elimination of several 
staff positions; and (3) a reduction of 
$30,000 for faculty positions funded 
with government grants that are being 
discontinued. An additional $30,000 
was saved by reducing the College’s sub- 
sidy to the summer Oberlin Music The- 
ater. 

Over the entire five-year period, the 
average combined rate of increase for 
salaries and other expense is projected 
at about 4.5% per year. This will cause 
individual problems if the current infla- 
tion continues, and this area is one in 
which austerity creeps into the projec- 
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tions. For the 1970-71 and 1971-72 fis- 
cal years we have tried, for example, to 
give higer-than-cost-of-living salary in- 
creases to office workers and service 
employees. This means that increases 
for faculty members and administrators 
in the middle and higher brackets will 
average less than the projected 4.5% 
rate in 1971-72. Their salaries, there- 
fore, have fallen behind the increased 
costs of living. 

A more mundane example of our 
growing costs is a $75,000 jump in the 
fuel bill. This reflects the decision to 
convert the heating plant to gas when 
it is available and to make use of oil in- 
stead of coal when gas is in short sup- 
ply. This conversion will reduce air pol- 
lution, but it will cost more. The new 
Philips Physical Education Center will 
add at least $50,000 to our plant oper- 
ating budget. We have also added an 
anthropologist, agreed to a year ago, 
and we have moved some positions 
around in such a way as to permit the 
appointment of an ethnomusicologist, 
a specialist in Afro-American music, an- 
other studio art teacher and another 
Asian historian. 

In subsequent years, the major new 
items are new educational programs and 
the planned Seeley G. Mudd Learning 
Center. It is estimated that the Learn- 
ing Center will cost some $250,000 
more to operate per year than our pres- 
ent library and that temporary financ- 
ing will add as much as $227,000 an- 
nually until enough “Outlook” contribu- 
tions are in hand to pay off the bonded 
indebtedness which we expect to incur. 
These figures respecting the proposed 
Learning Center are of proper and gen- 
uine concern to the Oberlin community. 
The questions they raise are much the 
same as those examined by the Trustees 
and members of the various library 
committees during the years that the 
Learning Center was in the planning 
stages. Obviously, these questions have 
to be answered before construction be- 
gins, but this is what “open budgeting” 
is all about. Before we can begin to 
determine future priorities we have to 
understand exactly how the past pri- 
orities were selected. On June 1, two 
weeks after the semester ended, many 
faculty members and some students at- 
tended an unofficial meeting to discuss 
the Learning Center and its proposed 
location. The Trustees, meeting on June 
5, authorized the seeking of construc- 
tion bids and agreed to hold a meeting 


September 18 to consider the bids. A 
special campus committee will study 
the whole issue this summer in hopes of 
reaching community consensus prior to 
the September meeting. 

Another major item that had to be 
considered in projecting the five-year 
budget is the provision of funds for 
scholarships. Next year’s $150 increase 
in tuition makes it necessary to enlarge 
the scholarship budget by $107,000. In 
1971-72 about 12% ($1.5 million) of 
the total Educational and General 
Budget will go to scholarships just to 
maintain the same relative position that 
it has obtained in recent years. Despite 
dramatic increases in scholarship ex- 
penditures, the fact remains that Oberlin 
cannot make its educational programs 
available to all regardless of economic 
circumstances. We don’t have enough 
financial aid dollars to go around. 

The result of all this is a projection of 
total yearly expenditures which is repre- 
sented by the solid line in Chart 5-A. 
This line takes into account the budg- 
etary commitments for the new gym- 
nasium, the proposed new library, 
further increases in scholarship aid, new 
educational programs, the heating plant 
expansion, and so on, plus a contingency 
reserve to improve our capacity to meet 
emergencies and to take advantage of 
opportunities. We have tried to make 
our projection of anticipated costs as 
realistic as possible. When you compare 
the projected rate of increase in ex- 
penses for the five-year period ending 
in ’75-’76, with our actual expenditure 
experience for the five-year period ’65- 
66 through ’69-’70, you will see that 
the percentage increase during the ear- 
lier period is considerably greater than 
that estimated for the next five years. 
This lessened rate reflects the relative 
austerity of the coming period and our 
commitment to slowing down the rate 
of expenditure growth. Thus, while the 
actual Educational and General ex- 
penses for 1965-66 of $7.5 million had 
grown to $11.5 million by ’70-’71, a 
52.7% increase, a growth rate of only 
29.8% (to $14.9 million) is projected 
for *70-'71 to ’75-’76. This represents 
an average compound increase of 5.4% 
per year for the next five years com- 
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pared to the 8.8% compound increase 
per year for the previous five years. 
Even with this reduced rate of projected 
increases in expenditures, we are going 
to have a difficult time coming up with 
the necessary income to meet them. 
The line representing the projection 
of expenditures must be equalled by 
revenues. We must add those items of 
income which cumulatively will ap- 
proach the expenditure line in order to 
achieve balanced budgets. One large 
element of revenue is the projected in- 
come from endowment. This includes 
both dividend income and a partial dis- 
tribution of income from capital gains. 
Another revenue element for increasing 
the total amount of income is the 
amount we need and expect from gifts 
and grants. This projection, for exam- 
ple, anticipates the successful comple- 
tion of the $15 million “Outlook” pro- 
gram and counts on a doubling of gifts 
to the Oberlin Annual Fund, a goal 
which has been endorsed by the Annual 
Fund Committee, the Alumni Board, 
and the Board of Trustees. Remaining 
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income must come from tuition. Thus 
the question with which we are con- 
fronted at this point is what mix of 
tuition rate and enrollment size will give 
us the needed income to meet our ex- 
penses over the period. 

(In the remaining charts—5-B, 5-C, 
and 5-D—the projected revenues from 
endowment, gifts, and grants have been 
omitted in order to show more clearly 
the relationship between expenditures 
and revenue when changes are made in 
tuition rate and/or enrollment size.) 

Chart 5-B represents the multiplica- 
tion product of the present tuition rate 
($2,400) and the budgeted 1971-72 en- 
rollment (2,587) and produces a line 
which leaves us with a significant deficit 
in each of the last four years of the pro- 
jection, including a deficit of more than 
$1.5 million in the fifth year. This is 
clearly an unacceptable option. 

The next two charts depict two ad- 
ditional hypothetical options—many 
others could have been presented. Let 
me emphasize again that no decisions 
have been made as among these or other 
options at this time. Fortunately, only 
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one year’s budget need be decided at a 
time! 

Chart 5-C is produced by an assumed 
increase of $100 per year in tuition, 
maintaining the 1971-72 level of enroll- 
ment. This option too shows a serious 
deficit. 

Finally, Chart 5-D has a line which 
represents a tuition increase of $150 per 
year for each of the five years and an 
increase in enrollment of 20 students 
per year during the last four years of the 
period. This combination results in a 
small budgetary surplus in the first two 
years that gives us a “running start” on 
covering the deficits in each of the third, 
fourth and fifth years. If our projec- 
tions are reasonably accurate we should 
complete the five-year period without a 
serious deficit. 

Our hope that we will come out cum- 
ulatively in the black assumes our ability 
not only to maintain our enrollment, 
but also to increase it slightly by 20 
students per year. If, on the other hand, 
we should not succeed in meeting this 
objective and our enrollment should 
suddenly shrink by 1%%, say, as it did 
last fall for various reasons, we would 
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be in serious difficulty. In dollar terms 
that would mean a reduction of almost 
$100,000 in tuition revenue without any 
significant corresponding reduction in 
expense. In that event we would have 
to make cuts in our expenses or find 
other sources of income to make up for 
the resulting loss, and we would prob- 
ably have to increase tuition by a greater 
amount than now projected. It is worth 
noting here that present census data in- 
dicates there will be a decline toward 
the end of this decade in the 18-21-year- 
old age group resulting from the low- 
ered birth rates beginning in the early 
60’s. As much as we can applaud this 
for ecological reasons, it does impose 
upon us the realization that the pool 
from which we will be seeking appli- 
cants will begin to shrink—from 17 
million in 1979 to 14 million in 1987. 
Even though an increasing proportion 
of this age group is likely to go on to 
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some form of higher education, the net 
shrinkage in the group will probably be 
significant for a school like Oberlin. 
To maintain our position we shall have 
to become ever more distinctive aca- 
demically, and this, I think, illustrates 
very well the close relationship between 
our educational objectives and programs 
and our continued financial vitality and 
health. Unless we remain adaptive to 
the learning requirements of the emerg- 
ing society, we run the risk of being 
neither academically nor financially suc- 
cessful. There is already some evidence 
that the design of creative and exciting 
educational experiences and increasing 
the supply of attractive applicants for 
admission go hand in hand. 

Basically, we must attack from a 
financial standpoint those very ques- 
tions that we are examining in the Edu- 
cation Commission from an academic 
standpoint. In order to understand bet- 
ter our financial position and the eco- 
nomics of the management of this higher 
educational institution, we are going to 
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have to work on the problem of ac- 
counting for our costs on a program- 
objective basis and develop information 
systems to improve our knowledge of 
ourselves and our capacity to appraise 
our effectiveness. We are also going to 
have to be increasingly precise about the 
ways in which we are going to be aca- 
demically distinctive. 

I am not arguing that our decisions 
about academic programs or education- 
al objectives should be determined sole- 
ly by financial considerations. What I 
am saying is that our decisions on these 
vital academic questions must not be 
made unless we know what they imply 
financially. Conversely, the threats to 
our financial health now evident stand 
as a constant reminder that we cannot 
rest on our academic laurels. 


Enrollment 2587 in ’71, 2592 in ’72, in- 
creasing by 20/year thereafter. 
Tuition increasing $150/year 
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he connective tissue between a 
college and its alumni has pos- 
sibly never been subjected to 
such intense study. President Fuller, for 
example, in his dicussion of “open budg- 
eting,’ points out that alumni who do 
not themselves support their colleges, 
even though they are aware of the finan- 
cial crisis facing them, are not apt to 
become the “lobbyists for support of 
higher education” which that crisis 
makes necessary. 

Must we conclude that the connective 
tissue is always in imminent danger of 
breaking because alumni are inflexible 
in the face of change? This is an easy 
answer, but surely it isn’t fair to assume 
that this could be true of the graduates 
of Oberlin College. 

Any thoughtful discussion of the re- 
lationship between Oberlin and its 
alumni needs to focus on a bald fact, 
but there is a premise which also should 
be considered. 

The fact: In spite of hard work by 
the Development Office and by the 
Alumni Association, and whether you 
measure it by the number of alumni 
who give financial support or by the 
number of members who participate in 
other supportive functions, 80 percent 
of Oberlin’s graduates are dissociated 
from the college. 

The premise: It becomes more pos- 
sible to elicit interest in an institution in 
direct proportion to how interesting an 
institution becomes and how successful 
it is in communicating this fact. There- 
fore, the Alumni Association is trying 
to rekindle interest in Oberlin among 
80% of her graduates and former stu- 
dents by giving maximum publicity to 
the educational yeast which is now 
working on the campus. 

With the approval of President Full- 
er, we are working rather carefully to 
encourage alumni interest in, and con- 
tribution to, the work of the Education 
Commission. We are doing this not only 
to make available to the College such 
accumulated wisdom as alumni may 
have, but also to make the Oberlin 
which eventually emerges seem to alum- 
ni not something strange and hostile but 
the logical result of a process which has 
included conversation with all of Ober- 
lin’s constituencies. 

The plan we have adopted to bring 
this about got under way last February 
when the 10-member ad hoc committee 
of the Alumni Board met with the Edu- 
cation Commission (March Oberlin 
Alumni Magazine). This committee was 
appointed on the general principle that 
it should be steered by graduates from 
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widely separated vintages and profes- 
sional backgrounds. We based our dis- 
cussion on these premises: 

1. Oberlin’s student body, for the 
most part, has been self-selected. It has 
consisted of students who have been at- 
tracted by Oberlin’s historical commit- 
ment to the larger community, and of 
students who have been influenced by 
those so attracted. 

2. As the university-oriented curricu- 
lum developed over recent decades, this 
tradition of taking community problems 
and related moral imperatives seriously 
has been handed down from student 
generation to student generation, 
strengthened by the occasional faculty 
member of exceptional breadth and 
humanity, but without being connected 
with the formal educational structure of 
the college. We suggested that unless 
more conscious advantage were taken 
of this particular characteristic of her 
undergraduates, for educational pur- 
poses, this precious kind of self-selec- 
tion of deeply-committed students on 
which the College had been able to rely 
in the past, could erode. 

3. Increasingly over recent decades, 
board members testified, the sense of 
community at Oberlin, which was recog- 
nized by all of them to have been a 
very important part of their undergrad- 
uate years, had become a sense of a 
community of undergraduates only, 
rather than a sense of Oberlin commun- 
ity which included faculty and adminis- 
tration. 

Next fall, as the work of the Educa- 
tion Commission moves through the 
preliminary and final stages of deter- 
mining its recommendations, the alumni 
steering committee will step up its ef- 
forts to encourage expressions of alumni 
thinking. 

The next order of business will be to 
transform the Association into an edu- 
cational resource for the College. This 
would seem to be desirable if the ex- 
periential learning implicit in the Win- 
ter Term program is expanded, as the 
Commission’s progress report indicates 
it may be. Alumni can make all the 
difference when it comes to finding 
work and study opportunities, off-cam- 
pus housing, giving career advice, etc. 
We have already been rehearsing for 
this full educational use of alumni by 
asking individuals and clubs to sponsor 
Winter Term projects. Five clubs, 
Washington, New York, and Southern 
Connecticut & Westchester, Rochester, 
and Hartford successfully sponsored a 
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total of 20 such projects this year. This 
is ably reported on Page 10 by Steve 
Grossman, ’73, who played the stellar 
role in its success. 

With the approval of the president 
and the academic deans, we are ready 
to push this kind of club project nation- 
wide. This will be under George Bent, 
°52, chairman of the Alumni Associa- 
tion’s Club Council Executive Commit- 
tee; 

Another educational link between 
alumni and the College will open up if 
the modular unit of instruction now be- 
ing discussed by the Education Commis- 
sion should be adopted. It then could 
become possible, as President Fuller has 
suggested, for distinguished alumni to 
offer entire courses on campus during 
manageable two-to-four-week periods. 
The modular unit idea has possibilities, 
too, for the continuing education of 
alumni. Given the speed with which a 
college education, as it has been struc- 
tured, has become obsolete in this cen- 
tury, we think it necessary that the 
College should begin to consider pro- 
grams for the refreshment of her grad- 
uates. If courses were available during 
a two-to-four-week period on the cam- 
pus, alumni could easily take them 
during their vacation (realizing, if you 
will, that summertime is no longer the 
only season when people take vacations 
these days). 

The College and the Alumni Board 
recognize the intellectual quality and the 
intellectual interest of Oberlin’s grad- 
uates. Together they are developing 
programs which take this into account. 
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tional assistance to the College, the 

Alumni Board has revised its meet- 
ing schedule, its program and its com- 
mittee structure, and it is strengthening 
its management. It also is undertaking 
two new major projects. 

The first is the establishment of an 
alumni resources file which will list oc- 
cupations and other areas of involve- 
ment of the alumni so that they can be 
used by the College, either on or off 
campus, to supplement the existing edu- 
cational resources. 

The second project is the formation 
of a new subdivision of the Association 
which will be called “Academic Alumni 
in Service to Oberlin College.” This 
group is headed by Michael Lipsky, ’61, 
of M.LT. who originally proposed the 
idea. The Alumni Board’s Faculty- 
Alumni Committee has asked the Ober- 
lin departments whether they could use 
alumni now in the academic field to 
supplement their programs. All re- 
sponses have been favorable. This sub- 
division will consist of a roster of alumni 
professionally engaged at other educa- 
tional institutions who will have volun- 
teered in advance to act in the service 
of Oberlin College without honoraria. 
As this roster is formed, we hope to 
establish rosters for other professions. 

Because alumni clubs offer a poten- 
tial means of supplying educational as- 
sistance directly to the College, we shall 
concentrate our efforts on creating or 
strengthening clubs in areas which have 
a significant concentration of alumni. 
This we plan to do through regional 
workshops where members of successful 
clubs will train new club officers. 

The Alumni Board’s four substantive 
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committees: Student-Alumni, Faculty- 
Alumni, Continuing Education, and Ed- 
ucation and Curriculum, continue to 
pursue a wide variety of activities. How- 
ever, because of the urgency of certain 
projects or activities and the necessity to 
conserve funds, the committees are con- 
centrating their efforts on projects and 
activities with the highest priorities. 

The highest priority, of course, be- 
cause of its schedule and effect on the 
future of the College, is assigned to 
assisting the Education Commission. 
All of the four purpose committees will 
continue to support its efforts. 

In the area of continuing education 
for alumni, Oberlin Family Week is 
being offered again in the summer of 
1972. In addition, the board has given 
its approval to plans to expand last Jan- 
uary’s “Parent-Alumni Session, Winter 
Term.” The “pilot” weekend attracted 
alumni, parents and prospective students 
and it is quite possible that several such 
weekends may be offered during each 
academic year. 

The Association is about to move 
ahead on its plans to offer alumni for- 
eign tours, and announcement will be 
made in the July 1971 issue of a quality 
tour to Western Europe which starts 
next May 29. 

As for structure of the Alumni Asso- 
ciation itself, the club and class councils 
have been divided into two separate 
councils since their goals and purposes 
have diverged in recent years. The Class 
Council consists of all the class presi- 
dents and hence it is the only means, 
other than the Oberlin Alumni Maga- 
zine, of reaching all the alumni. In ad- 
dition, it has the advantage of inter- 
change between peers. We believe the 
most valuable function of this council 
is the way its members provide each 
class with a report on the current Ober- 
lin scene. These reports, written after 
the annual visit of the class presidents 
to the campus, have been producing in- 
creasingly favorable responses from the 
alumni. To enhance the personal “I was 
there” report, we plan to increase the 
Class Council exposure to current cam- 
pus issues during their annual visit next 
fall. 

This visit will take place next October 
1-2 in a Fall Weekend which will re- 
place what traditionally has been desig- 
nated as Homecoming. In addition to 
the annual meeting of the full Alumni 
Board and an orientation visit to cam- 
pus for the Class Council, there will be 
a student-initiated three-day conference 
on the media. This conference is being 
arranged by the staff of the Oberlin Re- 


view in connection with the fact that the 
Review has just completed its 99th vol- 
ume and next year will be working on 
Volume 100. Conference participants 
will be alumni and others currently 
working in—and perhaps those criticiz- 
ing in—the media and it will serve as a 
reunion for former Review staffers of 
all eras. Other activities such as dorm 
dinners, a question-and-answer session 
with President Fuller, etc., will serve to 
give all alumni attending as broad an 
exposure as possible to the current cam- 
pus scene. 

The 230 alumni now serving as local 
admissions representatives of the Col- 
lege have begun to develop a high degree 
of sophistication about Oberlin’s devel- 
oping educational progress as well as 
trends in educational planning at our 
competitive institutions. This program 
has been coordinated for the past year 
by Robert C. Jenkins, ’65, assistant di- 
rector of admissions, and the local reps 
have become active recruiters as well as 
interviewers and screeners. The Alumni. 
Admissions Committee, which was set 
up to establish this program was recently 
disbanded with thanks and then prompt- 
ly reconstituted. Its chairman (currently 
Robert Finkle, ’43) now is a full voting 
member of the Alumni Board; its mem- 
bers serve for three-year rotating terms; 
and it has the following charge: (1) To 
keep the Board informed as to the con- 
tinuing effectiveness of the program. 
(2) To keep the Board educated as to the 
developing philosophy of admissions of 
the College. (3) To keep the Admissions 
Office and the Faculty-Student Admis- 
sions Committee of the College in- 
formed about alumni concerns in this 
area. 

The Alumni Board believes that its 
current programs are all designed to 
strengthen alumni identification with the 
College and that there is ultimate value 
to Oberlin in direct financial support 
and indirectly in support of the College’s 
educational programs. Realizing, how- 
ever, that the Alumni Association, as 
well as the College itself, needs to man- 
age its resources efficiently, the Alumni 
Board is making a number of changes 
in its operations. Beginning in the next 
fiscal year, we are adopting program 
budgeting so that we can tell exactly 
how much it costs to run each of our 
various activities. 

We shall, consequently, be establish- 
ing in a number of areas, particularly 
the club program, a specific trial period 
and standards against which we can 
measure the success of our various 
programs. 
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SCIENCE, GOVERNMENT, MILITARY: 
What is the proper mixture? 


Any question of mixing the public and 
private sectors of American life stirs 
vigorous debate, and the opposition to 
joint efforts by the civilian scientific 
community, especially those employed 
by universities, and the federal govern- 
ment, especially its military branch, is a 
currently popular example. Aside from 
the considerations that the conduct of 
any activity of the government is fi- 
nanced by tax dollars, and that the re- 
sults of such activity will have some 
effect on the lives of all citizens, this 
particular issue has a very specific and 
direct effect on Oberlin graduates be- 
cause the number and type of jobs avail- 
able to the highly-educated is intimately 
influenced by the amount and kind of 
support given to research by the govern- 
ment. This holds true not just in the 
fields that first come to mind—physics, 
chemistry, biology, mathematics—but 
increasingly in the social sciences and 
even, by some projections, in the hu- 
manities. 

Hunter Dupree, professor of history 
at Brown University, has devoted con- 
siderable research to the subject. He has 
twice, in 1969 and 1970, appeared be- 
fore the House subcommittee on science, 
research, and development to present 
Statements On occurrances since 1940 
and future possibilities. He is the author 
of Science in the Federal Government, 
in which he traces the interconnections 
of these two fields from the writing of 
the Constitution to 1940, and he has 
written several articles on the subject. 
This article presents excerpts from these 
sources. 
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ighty-five years ago, the late John 
Bvee Powell, 82h, a most dis- 

tinguished government scientist, 
told a congressional committee: 

“The learning of one man does not 
subtract from the learning of another, 
as if there were a limited quantity of 
unknown truth. Intellectual activity 
does not compete wtih other intellectual 
activity for exclusive possession of 
truth; scholarship breeds scholarship, 
wisdom breeds wisdom, discovery 
breeds discovery . . . That which one 
man gains by discovery is the gain of 
other men.” 

Knowledge cannot be traded or 
hoarded like other goods, so it has to be 
administered by rules of its own. A 
highly-organized and systematic type of 
knowledge, for example, has become 
the most potent force in the world to- 
day because it has the ability to move 
around and apply itself in situations 
never dreamed of by its creators. Sym- 
bolized by the atom bomb, it has a rep- 
utation for evil. Symbolized by modern 
medicine, it has a reputation for good. 
But the inability to hoard knowledge 
for either good or evil prevents these 
moral judgments from being more than 
emotional hunches. Since medicine and 
nuclear energy could easily change roles 
of good and evil if one focused on the 
boon of energy and the suffering of 
overpopulation, the only true moral 
judgment that can be made on science 
is an essential ambiguity: science can 
be as good or evil as the ends to which 
it is put. 

The rationalism of the 18th century, 
so confident of its presuppositions and 
its ability to supplant the obscurantist 
institutions inherited from the past, 


sparked a romantic reaction which 
looked for more in the universe than 
the time-machine operating inexorably 
on the laws of Newton. Out of this 
ferment in the 19th century came not 
the downfall of science but its enthrone- 
ment in the mind of an intelligent public 
in the Western world as a kind of reli- 
gion much more compelling than the 
pale deism of a century before. How- 
ever, the functions which traditional cul- 
ture had always performed for adapting 
man to his condition on earth—physi- 
cal, spiritual, and social—were not 
cared for when science was substituted 
as an all-embracing culture. Security in 
the deeper human sense did not rise 
with creature comforts, and the spec- 
tacular disasters of 20th-century war- 
fare brought suffering and degradation 
to the age of science on a scale that 
overshadowed the bright accomplish- 
ments. A generation possessed of the 
fruits of science (both good and bad) 
but bereft of a traditional culture (with 
both support and constraint) has lashed 
out at science as Kierkegaard did be- 
fore them. They have tried to create an 
“existentialist university” (TWO UNIVER- 
SITIES IN CONFLICT, December 1967) to 
replace the temple of science. 

The upheaval on the campuses is 
matched at the government end of the 
system. The whole of the health area 
has lost its bearings. Universities which 
have made major commitments in those 
fields favored in the past by the gov- 
ernment’s science policy—physics and 
medicine, for example—face serious 
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problems in meeting the changed situa- 
tion. The cuts in fellowship support for 
the formerly-favored fields are not be- 
ing matched by additions on those fields 
where an increased demand is clearly 
foreseen. Discussions of the unpleasant 
details of the present disarray of the 
system of science support are idle, how- 
ever, because so much proof is already 
on the record. 

The partnership between science and 
government began long before 1940 
and it was as honorable as it was an- 
cient. Indeed, the military emphasis of 
the last 30 years may in the long run 
prove atypical. Science and the Ameri- 
can republic have gone together since 
1787 and certain principles have 
emerged which form the permanent 
basis of the relationship. 

The framers of the Constitution be- 
lieved that a friendly relationship should 
exist between the government and sci- 
ence. Indeed, the clause which author- 
izes Congress to grant patents states that 
its purpose is “to promote the progress 
of science and useful arts.” Much of 
the great exploring done in the early 
19th century by Lewis and Clark, the 
Coast Survey and others involved mili- 
tary escorts, government management 
and civilian scientists. Towards the 
1850’s, the founding of the Smithsonian 
Institution made the federal government 
the proprietor of a permanent establish- 
ment devoted to research and the dis- 
semination of its results. Increased 
cooperation and close relationships be- 
tween science and government in explo- 
ration, agriculture, geology, medicine, 
the military, conservation, and other 
fields continued until World War II. 

The crisis of the war demanded new 
methods of operation which brought 
about an impressive change. The con- 
tract became the means of bringing the 
leverage of intellectual power, formerly 
available only outside the government, 
to bear on those public issues with which 
the government had to cope. Having 
settled on priorities, the leaders set up 
a flexible system by which they tied 
those laboratories useful to their pro- 
jects, both in the universities and in in- 
dustry, to teams of individual scientists 
of their own personal choosing. The 
institutions of peacetime were left in- 
tact but they were tied together by the 
research contract. The results of this 
system spoke for themselves at the end 
of the war. 
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The physicists sallied forth from the 
laboratories to tell the world in 1945 
and 1946 of the scientific revolution 
which had taken place. The story they 
told was uniquely dramatic, but they 
missed the point that there had actually 
been no revolution at all. Instead, the 
leaders of the scientific community had 
grafted an open-ended and _ pluralistic 
system of science support onto the 
American political system without dis- 
turbing a single major institution in the 
150-year-ald American republic. What 
seemed to be decision by government 
was usually decision by scientists organ- 
ized on disciplinary lines and speaking 
for government agencies rather than for 
their home institutions. A prime exam- 
ple was the series of decisions in 1940 
and 1941 which directed the national 
research effort toward electronics and 
nuclear. fission. These decisions were 
made by Vannevar Bush, James B. 
Conant and their colleagues, who were 
basically outside the government. 

The post-World War II scientists 
knew that a return to the 1930’s was 
impossible. They also knew that science 
itself, with its long traditions and ways 
of proceeding known only within its 
own community, had changed little, but 
that the scale on which they now felt 
able to operate had changed greatly. 
The interrelated system which made 
this change possible had three main 
parts—(1) the government, which pro- 
vided the financing and presided over 
the decision-making process; (2) the 
universities, which provided the scien- 
tists and upgraded their research facili- 
ties; and (3) that segment of industry 
which, dependent on the government as 
a customer for sophisticated military 
devices, adopted a government-financed 
research way of proceeding. The sci- 
entific community and the government 
learned to live together in this three- 
part system, but because no revolution- 
ary slogans were available they could 
not describe it to the American people 
or even to themselves in realistic terms. 
Therefore, what was really one system 
seemingly broke into two component 
parts: basic research, which had as its 
definitional principle the proposition 
that its results were not useful, and the 
military-industrial complex (the term is 
an anachronism), which had as its defi- 
nitional principle the proposition that 
the military security of the nation de- 
pended on research. The record is 


abundantly clear that the scientific com- 
munity accepted responsibility for both 
these components. Indeed, the argu- 
ments for basic research were developed 
to their highest degree of sophistication 
within the military departments them- 
selves. Scientists who argued for the 
freedom and support of basic research 
did so essentially with the added under- 
standing that sometime in the future the 
free research would pay off exponen- 
tially in terms of national security and 
welfare. 

The national science policy of the 
United States from about 1946 to near- 
ly the present had its embodiment in the 
whole series of relationships that made 
up what can be described as a plural 
system: a large number of universities 
and corporations outside the govern- 
ment but tied to it by grants and con- 
tracts, and a large number of sources 
of support within the government which 
grew up at different times. In the late 
1940’s almost all these sources were 
military, but the growth of civilian 
agencies for science has been a steady 
trend to the present. 

In the 1960’s, however, a series of 
shocks rocked the system. The disturb- 
ers were essentially four: 

First came the rise of the existential- 
ist university and those affected by the 
whole outlook of the New Left. They 
did not care to understand the balances 
and compromises of the system and 
made no bones about attacking the mil- 
itary-industrial component with tactics 
deliberately designed not to effect a par- 
ticular choice but to destroy the system 
of making choices. They saw this as a 
freeing of science from evil companions. 
The new style revolution has been aimed 
at the organizational and communica- 
tions networks rather than at economic 
control, and was not even designed to 
win completely. Thus it could support 
an idealized version of research tightly 
controlled for short-run social and po- 
litical ends determined by charismatic 
processes within dissident movements 
and at the same time hope to enjoy the 
level of support for basic research to 
which the old system led them to be- 
come accustomed. 


The second disturbing factor was the 
beginning of the realization of one of 
the oldest dreams of science—an inter- 
national community. This came about, 
however, not because nationalism fell 
away from the support system we have 
described. Rather the American na- 
tional system became world-wide in its 
operations. 

The third factor has been a violent 
perturbation in the area of the social 
science choice. In the 1940’s the social 
sciences could not absorb large sums of 
money and could not produce large re- 
sults. In the 1960's the scientific hori- 
zons of the social sciences expanded 
considerably, not necessarily in step, 
however, with the explosive demands 
made under the heading of external 
criteria. The federal government has 
inadequate mechanism and inadequate 
concepts, as do the universities, for cre- 
ating a balanced decision flow here. 

The fourth disturbing factor is the 
complete confusion which now sur- 
rounds the discussion of the place of 
the military in American life. Vietnam 
has revived images which make warfare 
appear as it did before World War I, an 
area not compatible with the high tra- 
dition of science. Yet the metaphor of 
battle no longer adequately describes 
the institutions associated with war. The 
word military has come to refer not 
only to a system of force but also to 
systems of information and education. 
Funds from the Defense Department 
are not necessarily spent for the making 
of napalm. 

In disarray, the old government-uni- 
versity partnership had already lost its 
basic rationale even before the events 
of last May which seemed to solidify 
the universities of the country in a 
protest with the fundamental backing of 
administrators, faculty members and 
students alike. The campuses are now 
centers of questioning of many aspects 
of the connection between university 
and government at the same time that 
the administration is checking budgetary 
support, applying political tests to ap- 
pointments for scientific positions and 
dismantling the organization for science 
within the government. To speak of a 
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complete demise of the government- 
science partnership is too easy, though, 
for a system built in a plural and incre- 
mental way can only go to pieces in a 
plural and incremental way. However, 
the two partners have been moving 
away from one another so fast that even 
to talk of science policy in the present 
circumstances is to look toward the cres 
ation of a new partnership, not a revival 
of the old one. 

A new partnership is a necessity. If 
the university scientists were to lose 
touch with the Department of Defense 
completely, an unparalleled disaster 
could ensue. The role of the university 
scientist as an informed and responsible 
critic would be terminated. Anyone 
who comes up with a plan for lowering 
the level of nuclear force—one of the 
great challenges of our time—must be 
both informed technically and highly 
creative. This means that steady com- 
munication between the military com- 
munity and university science is crucial 
to the maintenance of independent crit- 
ics who are dedicated to humane alter- 
natives and determined to use their 
competence in the interest of true se- 
curity from the threat of war. 

A new science policy must not simply 
perpetuate the pattern of 1940. Rather 
it must do what the leaders of 1940 did 
according to their lights: adapt the sci- 
ence of the day to the problems of the 
day. Nothing will be gained by creation 
of an inflexible pattern which another 
generation will have to break. Some 
instruction may be had from the non- 
revolutionary origin of the government- 
science partnership. It was adapted to 
American democracy as it grew up. If 
it remains adapted to American democ- 
racy in-the-large as it changes, the re- 
sulting system can be respectful of the 
scientific community and its values at 
the same time it moves to respond to 
the needs of society. 


Because of the wartime experience, 
the recognition of a few fields of knowl- 
edge as producers of the bulk of useful 
results became deeply ingrained in the 
consciousness of the public and in the 
policy of the government. As recently 
as 1962 the whole weight of the govern- 
ment was thrown behind the idea of 
doubling the number of Ph.D.’s in 
mathematics, physics and engineering 
by 1970. As the target date passed and 
the ascending curves of demand in those 
fields turned downward, the corollary 
of that policy is also apparent: the fed- 
eral government actually discouraged 
the development of a corps trained in 
ecology and basic biological skills nec- 
essary to man a major attack on envi- 
ronmental problems. To put all our 
resources now into our present under- 
standing of ecology might very well 
create a glut of over-specialized and 
miseducated experts ill-fitted for the 
problems of 1980. 

Education at all levels is intimately 
tied in with the nation’s future capa- 
bilities. The violently fluctuating edu- 
cational policy which we have seen 
should be remedied in the following 
ways: 

(1) Treat existing trained talent with 
respect, for it is always a scarce re- 
source. This means providing enough 
support for the physical sciences to 
render them creative even while depriv- 
ing them of the means for expansion. 

(2) Provide opportunities for young 
people to turn their interest in the envi- 
ronment and social problems into the 
motive power for disciplined careers 
without going overboard on a crash 
program. 

(3) Look upon healthy basic scholar- 
ship as providing skill that will find its 
own problems and give the nation a 
capability in the fields which seem use- 
less today except for intellectual inter- 
est. Two generations ago the physicists 
and mathematicians seemed as useless 
as butterfly-catchers, and the tides of 
fashion may go full-circle. 
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(4) To meet immediate and pressing 
problems, put together interdisciplinary 
teams instead of waiting to develop 
new specialists. The problem approach 
worked well in agriculture in the late 
19th and early 20th centuries, and it has 
obviously worked well in the mid-20th 
century. The men of Los Alamos were 
not bomb specialists. If scientists can 
identify themselves with a broader role 
than the immediate problem they will 
be better able to shift emphasis in mid- 
career without too great social and indi- 
vidual penalty. 

To accomplish the necessary function 
of providing coherence for science pol- 
icy without centralizing all scientific 
activity in the government, a new ar- 
rangement should improve on the posi- 
tion of the National Science Foundation 
in the following respects: 

(1) It should emphasize the chain of 
connections, and not the disconnections, 
between long-range basic research and 
applied science generally, both in the 
interest of national security and of the 
alleviation of the social and medical 
problems which beset mankind. 

(2) The new arrangement should take 
account of the humanities and social 
sciences as well as the physical and 
biological sciences; the government 
should come to see strong and effective 
intellectual activity regardless of field 
as a national necessity. 

(3) The new arrangement should rec- 
ognize the connection or research and 
education in all fields more effectively 
than any present agency. It is all too 
possible to conceive of a divorce be- 
tween research and university education, 
with high level scholarship retreating 
into protected research institutes and 
higher education becoming a kind of 
indoctrination into a permissive and dis- 
organized life for the students. The 
investment and talent now on American 
campuses makes the prospect of such 
a divorce the specter of a national 
disaster. 

(4) The new arrangement should not 
be utterly dependent on the universities 
for the performance of research. With- 
out abandoning university research, the 
government should be able to shift ac- 
tivities out of the university orbit when 
they can better be done elsewhere. For 
instance, the in-house capability of the 
National Institutes of Health and the 
historic strength of the government's 
bureaus devoted to environmental stud- 
ies should be available as options. 
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To suggest a utopian solution would 
be easy. I dream, for instance, of an 
Open and adequately supported Man- 
hattan District enlisting the universities 
of the country in a major surge. The 
effort would combine physics, chem- 
istry, biology, and the social sciences, 
and the humanities in a general systems 
theory focused on man rather than ex- 
clusively on the external universe. Such 
a theory established as a comprehensive 
network of basic sciences, could fan out 
in applications to problems of the en- 
vironment, population, cities, arms con- 
trol. It could put an end to mindless 
cruelty of systems—military, social, and 
physical—which leave people out of 
their abstractions. Such a Manhattan 
District would do away with the con- 
ventional divisions between the natural 
and social sciences and humanities, and 
by drawing on people from many dis- 
ciplines, including those now in over- 
supply, would provide the enrichment 
and stimulation of unaccustomed pat- 
terns. However, until the structure of 
the government-university partnership 
is so thoroughly reorganized that the 
support of all segments of the university 
on one side and all branches of the gov- 
ernment on the other can be mobilized, 
the whole idea remains utopian. 

We can be thankful for the pluralism 
that allows some fragments of the old 
system to survive, and we can hope for 
enough central scientific organization to 
effect glacial change. The pace may be 
slowed, but if the direction is clear, the 
society which we have built on a rickety 
framework of technology, can draw 
enough gain from the generation of new 
knowledge to survive. If the freedom 
of science and the freedom of the 
American democracy remain in firm 
alliance, the result will be, as it has been 
throughout the nation’s history, a prac- 
tical benefit to the citizens worth many 
times its cost. 


Consumer 
Problems 


va Stanton Goodwin, °51, didn’t 
E« back to Oberlin for her 20th 

eunion May 21-23. She and her 
husband (James C. Goodwin) live in 
Berkeley, Calif., and have recently re- 
turned from a month’s visit to the 
Mayan ruins in Yucatan and Quintana 
Roo. In addition, Eva admits she’s one 
of those alumnae who isn’t sure she 
wants “to return and disturb my mem- 
ories.” 

Her happiest memories of Oberlin are 
of her senior year at Pyle Inn—the first 
year it was a Co-op. She was part of the 
group that urged reactivation of Co-ops 
after World War II. This involvement 
with Co-ops, Eva recalls, had more than 
a little to do with her becoming a direc- 
tor in 1959-60 of the Berkeley Co-op 
(one of the largest Consumer Coopera- 
tives in the U. S.). The involvement with 
a consumer co-op, in turn, plus her ap- 
pointment by then governor Edmund G. 
Brown of California to a statewide ad- 
visory committee of the Office of Con- 
sumer Counsel (the first such office to 
be legislatively established in the U. S.) 
has made her extremely active in con- 
sumer issues. 

Eva argues that a good deal of our 
economic life is regulated by federal and 
state administrative agencies. Most of 
these agencies were created on the the- 
ory that they would regulate the industry 
in favor of the public. “Politics and 
institutional inertia,” she says, “have 
created a situation where the agencies 
are dominated most of the time by the 
industries they are supposed to regulate. 
There is almost no consumer represen- 
tation.” 

Eva Goodwin’s efforts to change this 
situation were recently lauded by the 
San Francisco Examiner-Chronicle in an 
article entitled: “How to Fight Big 
Brother.” Reporter Gail Bernice Sulli- 
van pointed out that society has always 
had “do-good, grass-root groups,” but 
she noted that Eva is part of a “surge of 
citizens who are now dedicating their 
time—not only to griping, but to ac- 
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tion.” The object of the article was to 
show that vital questions are being 
raised, and are being tackled by respon- 
sible citizens with responsible action 
through increasing use of the law as a 
tool for social change. 

As was the case at Oberlin, consumer 
issues are an extracurricular challenge 
for Eva. She’s an attorney—as is her 
husband—and she does research for an 
appellate court judge. She graduated 
Phi Beta Kappa at Oberlin, received her 
J.D. at Chicago Law School in 1954, 
and believes that people who have had 
the benefit of a great deal of education 
and training have the obligation to work 
for solutions. 

To try to modify a household moving 
practice, Eva Goodwin worked, as a 
private citizen, on a brief for the Associ- 
ation of California Consumers, a local 
affiliate of the Consumer Federation of 
America. 

“The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion and the State Public Utilities Com- 
mission have jurisdiction over household 
moving regulations,” says Eva, “but the 
rules are stacked in favor of the indus- 
try. Until recently, before one stick of 
furniture was unloaded off the van, the 
consumer had to pay the total cost of 
the move, which often soared to 50% 
or 100% more than the estimate. A 
ransom situation.” 

The Association of California Con- 
sumers was the only group to represent 
the individual householder at the ICC 
proceedings. Through their efforts sev- 
eral new rules were announced. The 
most significant change: If the final 
price exceeds the estimate by more than 
10%, the consumer has 15 extra days 
to pay. “It’s a very tiny thing we won,” 
says Eva, “but at least it will force the 
industry to make a more accurate esti- 
mate.” 

The Association of California Con- 


sumers is now trying to establish a city 
office of Consumer Affairs (similar to 
offices in New York and Miami) which 
would have broad powers of enforce- 
ment and enough muscle power to han- 
dle all kinds of consumer problems, 
right down to the small customer who 
is out $5 or $10. The measure is pend- 
ing before the San Francisco Board of 
Supervisors but is being vigorously op- 
posed by the Better Business Bureau 
which contends that citizens don’t need 
a publicly financed consumer depart- 
ment. 

The Examiner-Chronicle took partic- 
ular interest in the fact that Eva Good- 
win and the other crusaders—it em- 
phasized citizens who have had little 
publicity—seem to be urging “America: 
Change It or Lose It” as opposed to 
those who argue “Love It or Leave It.” 

Eva is proud of her husband, to whom 
she was married in 1959, for the role 
she sees him playing in demanding a 
more responsible system. Atty. Jim 
Goodwin, who graduated from Berkeley 
in 1950, works for the president of the 
University of California system and is 
in charge of Equal Employment Oppor- 
tunity for all minorities (Black, Brown, 
Red native American and Women) on 
the nine campuses, facilities (Livermore 
and Los Alamos Atomic Energy Lab- 
oratories, Scripps School of Oceano- 
graphy, etc.). Eva points out that the 
University has the 10th largest navy in 
the world—all research ships. 

Recently, Dr. Dorothee Leppman 
Perloff (Mrs. Philip), "51, who is one of 
the few women on the faculty of the 
University of California Medical Center 
in San Francisco, helped Jim with his 
“Affirmative Action Program for Fac- 
ulty Women.” 

If John Gardner, chairman of the 
National Urban Coalition, is correct in 
his belief that “all human institutions 
decay unless someone is asking tough 
questions,” the Goodwins are doing all 
they can to prevent the decay. 
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End or Beginning? 

When only 39 percent of the eligible 
voters cast ballots April 19, Student 
Senate elections were declared invalid 
in accordance with the Constitution of 
the Association of Students. Senate 
went out of business after making a 
recommendation that the student activ- 
ities budget should be frozen until 
“some type of government or board is 
formed which will have the backing of 
50 percent of the student body.” 

Student Life Committee later estab- 
lished an appointments and a finance 
committee of students to assume Sen- 
ate’s powers plus a_ student-faculty 
committee to recommend a new gov- 
ernmental structure. 

“No Student Senate is not the end 
of the world,” said Crystal Taylor, ’73, 
who had been Senate’s president. “It 
should be the beginning of serious self- 
analysis.” 

President Fuller told a meeting of 
the General Faculty that the election 
proved the “issues of real interest no 
longer lie within Senate’s purview. The 
exciting issues tend to lie within bodies 
of the faculty itself.” Noting Senate’s 
importance as a nominating committee 
for those bodies, he said the possibilities 
of community-government ought to be 
considered. 

Three weeks after the Senate elec- 
tion, the 2,800 registered voters in the 
city of Oberlin offered an interesting 
comparison between student politics and 
“for real” elections. Whereas 758 stu- 
dent ballots were too few to validate a 
new Senate, a mere 729 “town” voters 
were enough to decide May 4 that the 
city’s charter should be amended to set 
up a partial ward system for electing 
city councilmen. The vote was 386 to 
343. 
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Conservatory Dean 

President Fuller and search committees 
representing faculty and students of the 
Conservatory have unanimously chosen 
Emil Danenberg as dean of the Con- 
servatory. 

Danenberg, a professor of pianoforte, 
has served as acting dean since July last 
year. ‘Trustees approved the appoint- 
ment at their spring meeting June 4-5. 
President Fuller said he submitted Dan- 
enberg’s name to the trustees with “en- 
thusiasm and pride.” He said Danen- 
berg had done an extraordinary job as 
acting dean. 

“In addition to his continued teaching 
and all the usual burdens of his office, 
he has had to break in a new president. 
I am extremely grateful to him for what 
he has already accomplished and look 
forward with real pleasure to working 
with him and the Conservatory faculty. 
Under Dean Danenberg’s leadership I 
have no doubt that Oberlin’s Conserva- 
tory will face the exciting problems of 
the future with imagination and energy, 
and that it will remain one of the na- 
tion’s preeminent schools of music.” 

Danenberg said he welcomed the op- 
portunity to serve Oberlin in a new 
capacity that would permit him to 
strengthen the Conservatory’s “unique 
balance of the best in performance with 
intellectual discipline.” He promised 
“new ideas and programs that will con- 
tinue to offer our students greater op- 
portunities for professional and personal 
self-realization.” 

Each committee participating in the 
search for the new dean had seven 
elected members. Herbert H. Henke, 
’53, associate professor of music educa- 
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tion, was the coordinator of the faculty 
group and Christopher C. Rouse, ’71, 
from Baltimore, was coordinator of the 
student committee. The two groups to- 
gether screened a ‘long list of names 
and personally interviewed seven candi- 
dates. They usually met jointly. 

Danenberg joined the faculty in 1944. 
He has frequently served on the elected 
councils of both the Conservatory and 
the General Faculties. In 1966-67 he 
represented the Conservatory on the six- 
member special committee to study the 
Educational Program of Oberlin College 
(EPOC). He is a member of the Educa- 
tion Commission. 

Danenberg received the A.B. and 
M.A. degrees from UCLA, where he 
took theoretical studies with Arnold 
Schoenberg. His piano mentors also 
include Abby De Avirett of Los Angeles 
and Edward Steuermann of New York. 
Danenberg was born in Hong Kong and 
made his piano debut there at the age 
of five. His first New York recital was 
in 1950 and he made his European de- 
but at the Darmstadt International Fes- 
tival of New Music in 1957. He has 
appeared several times in New York’s 
Town Hall and has also made many ap- 
pearances throughout the United States 
and Canada in solo recitals, as accom- 
panist to various artists, and in chamber 
music programs. 

His wife, the former Mary Ann 
Brezsny, °48, is also a pianist. 


Tripartite Committee 

To Study Stocks 

College trustees have voted to establish 
a committee of students, faculty and 
trustees which will investigate ways and 
means of reflecting concern for social 
responsibility in making investment de- 
cisions. 

Until the committee reports to the 
Board of Trustees, the College will not 
vote its shareholder proxies except in 
cases where securities have been given 
to the College with the understanding 
that the proxies always would be voted. 

The trustees took this action at their 
April 16-17 meeting during a some- 
times confusing evening plenary session 
which was preceded by spirited discus- 
sion at an afternoon meeting of the 
board’s investment committee. The 
committee had received, but took no 
action on, a suggestion by Paul Irish, 
’73, a member of the student Commit- 
tee on South Africa, that trustees vote 
the College’s proxies against the Gulf 
Oil Corp. and General Motors, because 
of their involvement in the South Af- 
rican economy, at their spring stock- 
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holder’s meetings. Representatives of 
the faculty-student Committee on Social 
and Political Concerns (CSPC) also 
attended the trustee meetings. 

The CSPC had been working for 
several weeks on the investments-social 
responsibility issue and had offered a 
set of tentative proposals for discussion 
by trustees, the General Faculty and 
Student Senate. The proposals urged 
the trustees to establish a College In- 
vestment Committee which would act 
in an advisory capacity to the trustees’ 
investment committee. Its members 
would include President Fuller or his 
delegate, two classroom teachers and 
two students. 

The proposal to establish the tripar- 
tite committee resolved a deadlock 
which resulted when Trustee Herbert 
Van Meter, °37, proposed sending an 
Oberlin delegation to the GM meeting 
to express concern about apartheid in 
South Africa and Portugal’s African 
colonial policies. 

Norman Care, associate professor of 
philosophy and chairman of the CSPC, 
was invited to serve as chairman of the 
tripartite committee. President Fuller 
was tO appoint the committee’s mem- 
bers, with most of the faculty and stu- 
dent members to be drawn from the 
CSPC. A number of trustees told the 
Oberlin Review that board members 
were concerned with acting in a moral- 
ly and socially responsible way, that 
they found the CSPC’s previous work 
quite useful, but they thought a tripar- 
tite body would involve the trustees 
more directly in studying such complex 
and far-reaching issues. 


M.A.T. Admissions Halted 


Two factors, one immediate and one 
long-range, are behind a decision to 
suspend admission to Master of Arts 
in Teaching (MAT) programs for 
1971-72, according to Donald R. Reich, 
dean of the College of Arts and 
Sciences. 

The job market picture has changed 
since the late 1950's, when the program 
was started both to alleviate a shortage 
of teachers and to give prospective 
teachers a sound background in subject 
areas. In addition, the demands on the 
nation’s school systems are changing 
at a time when tensions exist between 
higher education and society. 

“It is time to take a close look at 
teacher training and at what ought to be 
the College’s responsibility for it in the 
new contexts of the 1970's,” the dean 
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said. A subcommittee of the Education- 
al Plans and Policies Committee in the 
College of Arts and Sciences has been 
formed to take up these questions. The 
subcommittee will be working with the 
education department, which offers 
both the graduate MAT programs and 
undergraduate preparation for secon- 
dary teaching. The latter is not affected 
by the suspension, nor are the teacher 
preparation programs in music educa- 
tion and in physical education. 

Frank Laycock, chairman of the edu- 
cation department, noted that Yale and 
Johns Hopkins have closed down their 
MAT programs altogether because of 
the lessening demand for teachers and 
because graduate programs are expen- 
sive. He believes a number of changes 
can be initiated that will bring teacher 
education in line with the market and 
also with current needs. “The depart- 
ment and the MAT Committee have 
made proposals along these lines and 
they are now under consideration,” he 
said. 


Vice President Appointed 


Bayley F. Mason, associate dean for re- 
sources at Harvard Medical School, has 
been appointed to a newly-created posi- 
tion as Oberlin’s administrative vice 
president. He expects to move to Ober- 
lin with his family in July and will as- 
sume Office officially Aug. 1. 

The new position represents a re- 
structuring of the college administra- 
tion. Mason’s responsibilities will in- 
clude the generation and management 
of College resources and the supervision 
of administrative operations in the areas 


Mason 


of the business office, development and 
public relations, and the coordination of 
these with alumni affairs. 

Mason views the job as one of “inno- 
vation in administration and mediation 
among the various campus groups— 
faculty, students and staff.” He said he 
would be trying to bring college re- 
sources into alignment with aspira- 
tions. “There will always be a gap be- 
tween them, but I will try to keep it as 
small as possible.” 

Mason, born at Lynn, Mass., in 1929, 
looks so much like Derek Bok, presi- 
dent-elect of Harvard, that he jokes he 
will be happy to leave Cambridge, “so 
people won’t be mistaking us.” After 
graduating from Harvard in 1947, Ma- 
son was a Classmate of Bok’s in Harvard 
Law School for a year before being 
called to active duty in the Naval Re- 
serve. 

In 1956 he studied in the Harvard 
Graduate School of Public Administra- 
tion until joining the Harvard Defense 
Studies Program as research assistant. 
He worked with Prof. Harry Howe 
Ransom in the preparation of his texts 
on the CIA and on national security 
policy. From 1957 to 1960 he was re- 
search associate and project director 
with the Boston management consulting 
firm of Harbridge House, Inc. 

Returning to Harvard in 1960 as as- 
sistant manager of the Program for Har- 
vard Medicine, Mason was the chief as- 
sistant to the program manager and di- 
rector of public relations for a five-year 
$58 million campaign. He was ap- 
pointed assistant to the dean for re- 
sources in 1965 and established the 
school’s first permanent development 
office. In 1966 he became assistant 
dean and, in 1969, associate dean, the 
senior position in the resource area. 

Mrs. Mason, the former Edith E. 
Harwood, is a Wellesley graduate. They 
have three children. 


Prize Winners 
Timothy E. Albrecht, ’72, of Milwaukee 
has won the regional organ scholarship 
competition sponsored by the Cleveland 
chapter of the American Guild of Or- 
ganists and Cynthia L. Homan, °72 of 
Big Flats, N. Y., was top finalist in the 
Pittsburgh district finals of the Metro- 
politan Opera National Council. 
Albrecht received a $300 prize and 
was presented by the AGO in a Cleve- 
land debut recital May 2 at Plymouth 
Church in Shaker Heights. Miss Ho- 
man received a $50 prize. Albrecht is a 
pupil of Haskell Thomson and Miss Ho- 
man is a pupil of Helen Hodam. 
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Debaters Come Close 


Debaters Scott Lassar, ’72, and Joseph 
Misner, °71, took second place in the 
National Championship Debate Tourna- 
ment held at Macalester College April 
16-19. 

The Oberlin team lost to UCLA in 
the final round on a 3-4 vote of the 
judges. They argued the negative side 
of the national debate topic for this 
year, “Resolved: that the federal goy- 
ernment should adopt a program of 
compulsory wage and price controls.” 

Lassar and Misner had a 5-3 win- 
loss record in the preliminary rounds, 
defeated Emory in the octafinals, South- 
ern California in the quarterfinals, and 
Kansas in the semifinals. Kansas won 
the tourney in 1970. Fifty-two top 
teams from across the country partici- 
pated in the event. 

Oberlin received a permanent trophy 
and the George P. Walker traveling 
trophy. 

Tournament judges included Larry 
Tribe and John Koetl of Harvard Law 
School, David Zarefsky of Northwest- 
ern, John DeBross of Southern Cali- 
fornia, James Unger of Georgetown, 
Mike Naylor of George Washington and 
Herbert James of Dartmouth. 

Oberlin Forensic Union debaters had 
a 65 per cent win-loss record for the sea- 
son and took 22 places in the year’s 
tournaments, including three first places. 

At the national tournament it was an- 
nounced that the Ford National Invita- 
tional Debate Tournament in which 
Oberlin, as host, does not compete, has 


been selected as one of ten tournaments 
across the country to serve as a quali- 
fier for the National Championship 
Tournament. Larry E. Larmer, instruc- 
tor in communication at Oberlin, is ad- 
viser to Forensic Union. 


Faculty Notes 


Samuel Goldberg, professor of mathe- 
matics, gave lectures at Miami Univer- 
sity on April 1 and 2. The talks were on 
“Probability Models in the Social Sci- 
ences” and “Markov Decision Process- 
es” and were sponsored by the univer- 
sity’s mathematics department. 
* * * 

Harriet Simons, associate professor of 
choral conducting and director of the 
Oberlin College Choir, Musical Union 
and Oberlin College Chorus, was one of 
two guest adjudicators for the seventh 
annual Choral Festival at the State Uni- 
versity Agricultural and Technical Col- 
lege at Alfred, N. Y., in April. Some 
4,500 ‘singers representing 50 schools 
and 53 choirs participated in the three- 


day event. 
* * * 


For the second time in three years, 
Athena Tacha Spear (Mrs. Richard S.), 
A.M. °61, curator of modern art in 
Allen Art Museum, was the first prize 
winner of $1,000 in sculpture in the 
May Show of the Cleveland Museum of 
Art. Her award-winning sculpture is a 
set of nine models for staircase sculp- 
tures. Constructed out of insulating 
board, the models are designed to be 
built of timber or concrete. 


Lassar (left) and Misner bring home the trophies. 
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In 1968 Mrs. Spear took the top May 
Show award in sculpture for a work 
titled “Colored Night.” 

The works of the three other Oberlin 
College artists were selected for the 
1971 May Show. Forbes Whiteside, 
professor of art, had two paintings in the 
exhibition, “Polymorph” and “eXheX.” 

Paintings by E. Vincent Grabill Jr. 
(son of Elliot V.,’32, and Martha Loom- 
is, °44, Grabill), a senior majoring in 
art, and Robert Hutchinson, a graduate 
student in studio art, were also selected 
for exhibition. 

* * * 

Warren F. Walker Jr., professor of 
biology and chairman of the depart- 
ment, became president of the Ohio 
Academy of Science at its annual meet- 
ing held at the University of Akron in 
April. A member of the Oberlin fac- 
ulty since 1947, he has also served the 
Ohio Academy on its research grants 
committee, executive committee, and as 
chairman of the Section of Zoology. 

* * * 

Donald K. Swearer, former assistant 
professor of religion, is the author of 
“Secrets of the Lotus, Studies in Bud- 
dhist Meditation,” to be published by 
the Macmillan Co. in August. It has a 
chapter on the Oberlin workshop in 
Buddhist meditation which was held 
during the Winter Term in 1969. Other 
recent publications by Swearer include 
“Buddhism in Transition’ (Westminster 
Press, October 1970) and a volume he 
edited of the writings of the Thai monk, 
Bhikkhu Buddhadasa, entitled “Toward 
the Truth” (Westminster Press). 


Notice 


Alumni are reminded that ballots 
for the 1971 alumni trustee election 
will be mailed to all Oberlin grad- 
uates at the end of the summer. 
These ballots will contain spaces to 
make nominations for the 1972 
election. If you wish to encourage 
nominations in your own behalf or 
for another, it is suggested that you 
complete your campaign prior to 
Sept. 1. The person with the great- 
est number of nominations auto- 
matically becomes a candidate pro- 
vided that individual has at least 100 
official nominations. For further in- 
formation regarding the alumni 
election process, please write to 
Edward S. Tobias, executive direc- 
tor of the Alumni Association, Bos- 
worth Hall, Oberlin, Ohio 44074. 
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Unconvinced 

My perusal of the April issue seemed to 
epitomize clouds of impressions made on 
my mind by previous issues and other pub- 
lished reports of current activities in lib- 
eral arts colleges. 

When I graduated from Oberlin I was 
quite unsure of my wisdom generally, but 
reasonably certain that my professors were 
unaware of realities in the world. Since 
then, nothing has happened to change my 
view of them. However, they differed from 
present Los Angeles faculty members in 
that their impact on the lives of students 
and on off-campus activities was harmless. 
They had neither been exposed to nor had 
swallowed the inconceivably subtle and 
complex Communist line. They understood 
and taught me the distinction between lib- 
erty and anarchy, a distinction the Com- 
munists have successfully blurred in the 
minds of most present LA faculty and 
students. 

I learned as an Oberlin student to main- 
tain an open mind, to listen courteously 
and receptively to those who held views 
that differed from mine. This is the learn- 
ing process. It is impossible to learn from 
those who merely reinforce our preconcep- 
tions. Ideas new to me can come only from 
those who have ideas that differ from mine. 
Humility is essential to the acquisition of 
wisdom. 

In LA colleges, arrogance seems to have 
replaced humility. LA students are being 
taught to take themselves and their ideas 
seriously. They remind me of dogs without 
fleas, dogs who never had fleas, and who 
are therefore totally unaware of the bless- 
ings of their present lives. 

No previous generation has had so much 
or so many reasons for joyful living. Aside 
from Communist influence, no society has 
provided its members as much good and as 
little bad as present society in the United 
States. Never before has a government 
been as generous toward its citizens or 
tried so hard to be good, according to the 
ethics of Jesus, as has the U. S. government 
since World War II. Failures have resulted 
from the uncontrollable perversities of in- 
dividuals, not from evil intent. Modern LA 
faculties and students seem as unaware of 
their blessings and their indebtedness to 
sacrificial scientists and cannon fodder as 
flealess dogs. They demand total toler- 
ance from those who disapprove of their 
ideas and in return offer total intolerance. 

I am as concerned as they are about the 
deterioration of our physical environment 
and I am doing the bit about it that is 
within my capabilities, but I am aghast at 
their destruction of our intellectual and 
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spiritual environment. They seem utterly 
insensitive to the beauty and expressiveness 
of the English language. Their communica- 
tions seem to emphasize unduly the filthy 
obscenities which I have heard from the 
least literate and least virtuous members of 
our society, and a slang trend in the direc- 
tion of guttural sounds emitted by apes. 
The paintings and sounds they identify as 
art and music could be the products of 
illiterate savages. Their use of hallucina- 
tory drugs is insane or imbecilic. Their 
standards of personal attire, cleanliness, 
and sexual relationships are lower, in some 
respects, than the accounts I have read of 
laboratory rats. 

The foundation of a free government is 
the virtue, wisdom, and responsibility of its 
citizens. Dissatisfied citizens should per- 
suade. A free government can survive only 
if the dissatisfied peacefully accept the de- 
cision of the majority. If by violence a 
minority seizes control, dictatorship ensues. 

Family life, based on sexual fidelity of 
spouses, is the best device mankind has 
found for training children to become re- 
sponsible citizens, virtuous enough and wise 
enough to support good government by 
votes and taxes. It seems to me that family 
life is endangered by the sexual promiscuity 
more prevalent on LA campuses than else- 
where in our society. 

Until about 1960 I believed that liberal 
arts education was a blessing to the United 
States. Now I wonder if it has become 
part of the Communist strategy to make 
life in the U. S. undesirable and to weaken 
us. I believe the Communist influence in 
LA colleges has been exerted so subtly that 
its victims are sincerely unaware of its im- 
pact on their thinking and actions. Your 
certainty that you are not so influenced 
leaves me unconvinced. 

WILLIAM H. WHITNEY, °15 
Laguna Hills, Calif. 


Wishful Thinking? 
I question the Rev. A. J. Moncol’s use of 
the word Palestine in his March 1971 letter 
and your use of the same word in the head- 
line (Palestine Peacemaking). Palestine was 
—Jsrael is. Those who persist in designat- 
ing Israel “Palestine” seem routinely to be 
thinking wishfully of a return to a Pales- 
tinian nation at the expense of the Israeli 
one. 

Excerpts of Tom Boardman’s Mid-East 
account would be welcome. 

JILL DONNIE SNYDER, ’64 

Arlington, Mass. 


Too Late? 

The April article on the vanishing Tappan 
Elm and the beautiful picture of that 
grandly majestic and towering tree stirred 
me to write. . 

When I was in school, it was quite an 
event when “The Oberlin Elm” was cut 
down. I still have a trunk-wide slab of it. 
And now this picturesque elm isn’t even 
mentioned. It joins the ranks of “the 800 
since 1963.” Such is the anonymity of 
death. Such is the devastation of the Dutch 
elm disease. 

But must it be? 

The January 1971 issue of Organic Gar- 
dening and Farming told of a_ possible 
control for Dutch elm disease. It uses no 
poisonous, non-discriminating, contaminat- 


ing chemicals, no “judicious pruning” of 
the few elms that are left. It involves the 
use of imported insect parasites, and is 
based on the realization that while the 
Dutch elm disease was imported from 
Europe, its natural enemies and natural 
controls were not. There is a European 
wasp which lays its eggs in the plump 
larvae of the Dutch elm disease beetles. 
When hatched, the young wasps dine on 
the larvae, and search for more, and then, 
in turn lay their eggs and continue the 
onslaught. Surely, or maybe just hopefully, 
it is not too late for Oberlin to try this line 
of attack. 
According to Organic Gardening and 
Farming: 
“(Another) wasp hero is Dendrosoter 
protuberans, the most promising para- 
site of the Europeon elm bark beetle— 
primary carrier of Dutch elm disease. 
Michigan Sate University entomolo- 
gists, headed by Dr. James Butcher, 
have been importing the wasps from 
Europe. The MSU scientists hope the 
natural enemv—which has been show- 
ing a 35 to 40 percent control level 
against the ‘Typhoid Mary’ bark bee- 
tle—will not only cut spraying, but 
save the American elm from a fate 
like that of the chestnut tree.” 
KATHY OLYNYK SMITH, °65 
Dubois, Wyoming 


Epitor’s Note: Presuming that the 
Tappan Elm probably will not have a 
fence and plaque such as now marks 
the spot where the Historic Oberlin Elm 
stood, we chose not to discuss the Ober- 
lin Elm in the April article. Discussions 
with the MSU entomologists this spring 
have brought the information that the 
imported wasps can’t save diseased trees. 
This year’s foliage shows that six of the 
remaining eight elms have the disease. 


Citizenship Too Easy 

I am grateful for Andrew Bongiorno’s trib- 
ute to Mrs. Recha Jaszi in April. Due to a 
friendship of my family with Dr. Jaszi go- 
ing back to his days in Hungary, I had the 
good fortune as an undergraduate to have 
the Jaszi home as my second home and I 
spent many a happy hour with that remark- 
able, kind, lovely and intelligent lady. She 
opened many doors to me and I well re- 
member her refreshing candor and her 
loving generosity. 

I last visited Recha in 1969 at the Wessell 
Home. Her mind and memory were as 
lucid as ever and in spite of her infirmities, 
she was gracious and still concerned for her 
family and her many friends. 

One anecdote that may be of interest was 
her careful preparation for U. S. citizen- 
ship, which she looked forward to as a 
great privilege. She learned the Constitu- 
tion and the Bill of Rights thoroughly and 
was fully prepared for any questions on 
history and government. When she ap- 
peared in Cleveland for the proceedings, 
the Jaszi reputation must have been well 
known, because the judge said he wouldn’t 
dream of asking Mrs. Jaszi any questions. 
Never was anyone more disappointed and 
crestfallen. 


GEORGE W,. Biro, °34 
Sarasota, Fla. 
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1971 


GRACE WALTERS was guest soloist with 
the Northeast Nebraska Symphony Orches- 
tra Feb. 28. Grace lives in Norfolk, Neb., 
where she teaches piano privately. 


1970 


PAMELA JANE BUTLER and Anthony 
Hering were married March 27 in Rochester, 
N. Y. Tony graduated from McGill and is 
a systems engineer for Industrial Nucleonics 
Corp. in Montreal, where he and Pamela 
have an apartment. 

THOMAS O. MARSHALL will be rock 
climbing and hiking until June. This sum- 
mer he will be working with the Outward 
Bound program. Address: 9425 Sherborn 
Dr., Cincinnati, Ohio 45231. 

DAVID B. MORGAN is teaching physics 
at Sigalame Secondary School in Kenya, 
East Africa, with the Peace Corps. Address: 
Sigalame Secondary School, P.O. Funyula, 
Kisumu, Kenya, East Africa. 

JAMES B. STRAWHORN is a lab tech- 
nician for Gynecological Research Asso- 
ciates Inc., a research group affiliated with 
Boston University’s student health clinic. 


1969 


ANN BEELER, presently working for 
Harvard, plans to enter the Eliot-Pearson 
Department of Child Study at Tufts for a 
master’s later this year. Address: 162 
Hampshire St., Cambridge, Mass. 02139 
where “mattress space” is available. 

ANDREW HUMES is enrolled in the Ph.D. 
program in medical neurophysiology at 
Downstate Medical Center, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
He and his wife, the former Anne E, Freyss, 
live at 174 Sullivan St., New York, N. Y. 
10012. They were married last June in 
Wellfleet, Mass., with Andy’s brother, Doug, 
‘70, as best man and RAY ZEPP and BILL 
TREUHAFT as ushers. STEVE McKNIGHT 
was there, too. 

MIKE JARVIS is an assistant to the judge 
in the court reorganization project for the 
criminal court of New York City. Address: 
62 Dean St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 11201, phone 
(212) 834-8894. 

MARY GRACE McDONALD left her job 
at Sacramento County Juvenile Center 
School last October to travel to Europe. She 
joined LYNN EDWARDS in Paris and they 
then decided to take an overland VW trip 
to India, traveling through Yugoslavia, 
Greece, Turkey, Iran, Afghanistan, W. Pak- 
istan, and by late January were in India. 
They then spent a month in Thailand and 
have now settled in Japan for a year. Mary 
is replacing SARAH MEHLHOP who has 
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returned to the States to become Mrs. 
JOHN STRONG. Since April, Mary has 
been instructing in English conversation on 
the junior college level at Obirin Gakuen 
School in Tokyo and Lynn is working in 
Hirosaki. 

JOAQUIN MARTINEZ PIZARRO received 
his A.M. degree from Harvard March 8. 

Mrs. Clyde W. Sweet III (CYNTHIA 
SWINDEL,) and her husband recently moved 
to Kingsport, Tenn., where Clyde is with 
Tennessee Eastman Co. He received his 
Ph.D. in biochemistry last November and 
Cynthia is enrolling in East Tennessee State 
Univ. grad school in June. 

TRACY WOLF visited his parents recent- 
ly in Hawaii where Prof. (GST Fac.) and 
Mrs. Richard C. Wolf are on _ sabbatical 
leave from Vanderbilt Divinity School. They 
had a visit from Rev. William H. Kaina, ’63, 
now coordinator for the ‘‘Hawaiian’”’ 
churches (native based) of the Hawaiian 
Conference of the United Church of Christ. 
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Mr. and Mrs. MARK A. BROMBAUGH 
(Susan E. Thompson, ’70) are living in Bad 
Aibling, Germany, about 30 miles southeast 
of Munich. Mark is in the Army. 

Mr. and Mrs. DENNIS CLEVELAND 
(CATHERINE HALL) are living at 846 Du- 
rant Place #4, Atlanta, Ga. 30308. Dennis 
is first violin in the Atlanta String Quartet, 
which was founded through a National En- 
dowment of the Arts grant made to the 
Atlanta Symphony, of which David is a 
member. The Quartet also includes, Harold 
Byers, ’66, second violin, Mark Childs, 
violist, and Karen Andrie, cellist. 

ROBERT A. DICKINSON was discharged 
from the Army Jan. 15 and is working for 
Ryder in Columbus, Ohio, as an account 
manager. He and his wife and two children, 
Kimberly, 212, and Michael, 1, hope to re- 
main in Columbus at least two years. 

LLOYD ETHEREDGE received his M.A. 
in international relations from Yale last 
December, and now is completing pre-dis- 
sertation work at Yale in the psychological 
study of politics program under a National 
Institutes of Mental Health traineeship 
grant. In the fall, he will begin dissertation 
research at the Department of State on the 
relations of personality and foreign policy 
attitudes among foreign service officers. 

ANN FINKEL is now Mrs. Ann Finkel, in 
the tradition of Lucy Stone (Class of 1847). 
She is living with her true love, Gordon, in 
British Columbia. Ann says she is “sur- 
rounded by trees, beach, eagles, daffodils, 
and clean air, not to speak of a humane 
political climate!” When not ‘“contemplat- 
ing these bounties,’ she does remedial 
teaching for children, including many In- 
dians, at a parochial school in Powell River. 
Most of the other teachers are Maltese nuns. 

Since March 1970 Mrs. Thomas F. Jesson 
(MARION L. STUENKEL) has been a case- 
worker with the Bernalillo County Health 
and Social Services Dept., first as a food 
stamp certifier and later giving aid to in- 
dividuals and families ineligible for finan- 
cial assistance but still suffering extreme 
need. Her husband is a junior, majoring in 
Spanish, at University of New Mexico, 
where she has been taking courses leading 
to teacher certification, They have moved 
to a small farm in Albuquerque’s South 
Valley and are raising chickens and vegeta- 
bles. Address: 2028 Telesfor Drive S.W. 

WILLIAM R. MARON has received a 
direct commission into the Medical Service 
and is attached to the 3llth Field Hospital 
in Sharonville, Ohio. He is a 2nd-year 
medical student at the Univ. of Cincinnati 
and last summer held an NSF Fellowship 
in ophthalmology at the College of Medicine. 

SHERRY ZANNOTH appeared as the lead 
soloist in the Rochester Oratorio Society’s 
production of Brahms “Requiem” and Dr. 
Howard Hanson’s “Lament for Beowulf.” 
She has performed with the Rochester Phil- 
harmonic and will be soprano soloist for this 
year’s Rochester Bach festival. 

HERBERT ZIEGLER has been employed 
Since last June as a counselor at Warren- 
dale Youth Development Center (near Pitts- 
burgh), a correctional institution for ju- 
venile delinquents. At the end of this June, 


he will begin a one-year MAT program at 
Harvard. 
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SUSAN K. BAUMAN is a lecturer in art 
history at Lake Forest College. Susan did 
her master’s thesis last year at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago on the Ryerson Madonna of 
the Chicago Art Institute. 

Mr. and Mrs. CARL E. BROWN are the 
parents of Marieka Lyn born March 7 in 
Colorado Springs, Colo. Carl lost his job at 
Standard Oil (Ind.) as a counselor for hard- 
core training and is presently applying his 
Saga experiencés while working for his 
father-in-law at his Kentucky Roast Beef 
Restaurant. He hopes to return to school in 
the fall. Address: 809 E. Boulder, Colorado 
Springs, Colo. 80903. 

Mrs. Donald L. Cuneo (LINDA BORING) 
appeared as guest soloist in the Mozart 
Piano Concerto No. 21 with the Burnt Hills 
Oratorio Society, Ballston Spa, N. Y., March 
14. She participated in the state department 
tour of the Caribbean last year and also 
attended the World’s Fair in Japan under 
the auspices of International House of New 
York City. 

Mrs. Wayne C. Mensch (NITA L. FET- 
ZER) is studying for her M.M. in voice 
performance at Catholic University, Wash- 
ington, D. C. She also is a part-time voice 
teacher at the Arlington (Va.) Institute of 
Music. On Jan. 11 she performed at the 
Kindler Foundation Concert at the Textile 
Museum in Washington and in March she 
sang the role of Mimi in ‘La Boheme” at 
the University’s Newton Theater. In July, 
the Mensches will be moving into a larger 
house with a larger yard at 1-A Crescent 
Rd., Greenbelt, Md. 20770. 

ROBERT W. POPPEI completed two years 
of alternative service in March. He worked 
as a technician in the laboratory of a 
psychiatrist at Billings Hospital at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. His wife (Jean Eisen- 
berg, ’68) received her M.A. in psychology 
from the University in March. Bob will 
continue working at Billings Hospital until 
June, when they will leave for a trip to 
Europe. In September Bob will resume 
Ph.D. studies in biology and Jean in devel- 
opmental psychology at the U. of Chicago. 


1966 


J. CURTIS BROWN has left the Charles- 
ton (W. Va.) Gazette to become a reporter 
for the Akron Beacon-Journal. 

HAROLD BYERS plays second violin for 
the Atlantic String Quartet, founded 
through a National Endowment of the Arts 
grant made to the Atlanta Symphony of 
which Harold is a member. Dennis Cleve- 
land, ’68, plays first violin for the Quartet. 
Harold is married to the former Dorothy 
Furber Weis. 

JERRY P. GOLLUB received his Ph.D. 
from Harvard March 8. 

VICTORIA A. RANDALL and Henry M. 
Graham Jr., ’67, were married April 17 in 
St. Francis Episcopal Church, Zionsville, 
Ind. Henry graduated from the University 
of Colorado last December. 

Mr. and Mrs. Rodney A. Houck (BAR- 
BARA APELIAN) live in Arlington Heights, 
Ill., where Rod is supervisor in charge of 
the optical systems group laboratory, Rau- 
land Division of Zenith Radio Corp. Barbara 
received her B.A. in psychology from North 
Park College. The Houcks have one child, 
Christopher Scott, 3. 

Mrs. Lee J. Irwin (CAROL ONCLEY) will 
become instructor in music at Eisenhower 
College, Seneca Falls, N. Y., next fall. She 
is completing her Ph.D. dissertation at the 
Eastman School of Music this year, and is 
presently in India to study Indian influences 
on Western music. 

Mrs. Richard I. Lanyon (BARBARA 
PIETSCH) is living at 14 Holden Rd., West 
Newton, Mass. 02165. On April 25, she re- 
ceived her Ph.D. in clinical psychology from 
the University of Pittsburgh after complet- 
ing her clinical internship at the Judge 
Baker Center, Boston, Mass. 

FRITZ MARAFFIE is violinist with the 
Virginia Commonwealth Univ. String Quar- 
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tet which gave its debut concert in March. 
Leonard Gibbs, ‘62, is violist and Gisela 
Depkat, a special student of George Neikrug 
at Oberlin in '65-’66, is cellist. Both Fritz 
and Gisela are on the faculty of the uni- 
versity. 

WILLIAM S. SATNT JR. and his wife, the 
former Candace Milford, returned to the 
U. S. through Chile, Bolivia, Peru, Ecuador, 
Panama, Guatemala, and Mexico, after 
serving with the Peace Corps in Coronel 
Bogato, Paraguay. Bill worked in the Agri- 
cultural Extension Office and Candy in the 
Health service. Both have been accepted at 
the University of Chicago for graduate work 
in sociology and community development 
starting in the fall. 


1965 


BETTY BEER was married last Sept. 19 
to Joseph Alan Bacus and they are living 
at 907 S. Second St., Apt. 2, Champaign, Il. 
Joe is a third-year law student at the Univ. 
of Illinois, and Betty is a secretary to the 
administyator of Mercy Hospital in Urbana. 

Mrs. David A. Cook (BETH ZEMELMAN) 
lives in Denver where David is a resident 
at the Univ. of Colorado Medical Center. 
She does publications for Temple Buell Col- 
lege for Women. In June they will move to 
Baltimore where David will serve two years 
in the National Institute of Health. 

NANCY DANIEL is living at 5212 S. Cor- 
nell Ave., Apt. 501, Chicago, Ill. 60615, where 
she is doing public school teaching. She 
presented an unaccompanied flute recital at 
the Palazzo Strozzi, Florence, Italy, last 
February under the auspices of the Centro 
d’Incontro per Stranieri, after spending last 
summer studying in Siena with flutist Sev- 
erino Gazzelloni. 

Mr. and Mrs. FREDRIC L. DuBOW (SAN- 
DRA L. SHANE, MAT) announce the birth 
of their daughter, Sura Alexia, on Jan. 26. 
She joins Shane, 3. The DuBows returned 
from Tanzania last September and are living 
at 7431 Stockton, El Cerrito, Calif. 94530, 
where Fred is writing his dissertation on 
the Tanzanian primary courts and teaching 
a sociology of law course at Berkeley. Sandy 
is studying psychology part-time and hopes 
to get into a developmental psych program 
next fall, when they will be in the Chicago 
area where Fred has accepted a position as 
assistant professor of sociologoy at North- 
western. 

Tom, ’66t, and VIRGINIA S. EISEN- 
TROUT, t, took 30 high schoolers on a work 
trip to the Ryder Hospital in Puerto Rico 
during Spring vacation. This was the sixth 
work trip they have led to Ryder, a United 
Church of Christ hospital. 

Mrs. Alex Henzel (BARBARA GEARY) 
has been hired as a social worker by the 
Planned Parenthood Center in Lebanon, 
N.H. Barbara has worked for the past three 
years as a tenant relations aid for the Bos- 
ton Housing Authority. She and her hus- 
band, who runs the Alcohol and Drug 
Abuse Clinic in Lebanon, are living in 
Claremont, N. H. 

JANICE G. PERO received her Ph.D. 
from Harvard March 8. 

Mr. and Mrs. Samuel L. Ritchey (NANCY 
VAN HOUTEN) are the parents of Eric 
Matthew born March 10 in Syracuse. Daugh- 
ter Amy is 4. 

Mrs. Allan L. White (JUDITH L. KLINE) 
terminated her work as a Peace Corps vol- 
unteer in March, but until June is remain- 
ing in Nicaragua with the Peace Corps as 
a nutrition consultant. 

JAMES C. WORCESTER JR. was released 
from the Coast Guard in February and re- 
turned to United Airlines as co-pilot of a 
137 based in Washington. He and his wife, 
Kathy, live in Annapolis. 
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DICK BUNGER has 4a Martha sea 
Rockefeller grant to support his efforts fo) 
premiere works by young American com- 
posers. He has commissioned Olly Wilson, 
now teaching at Berkeley, to compose bs 
work for chamber orchestra and Jon Apple- 
ton, director of Dartmouth’s electronic 
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studio, to compose a work which will in- 
clude film and electronics in addition to a 
small instrumental group. Premiere per- 
formances with Dick as soloist and super- 
visory director will take place after Jan. 
1, 1972, with specifics to be announced later 
by the participating universities and col- 
leges. 

BARBARA FAHS CHARLES worked for 
two years on an exhibit, ‘‘A Computer Per- 
spective,” being shown at the IBM Bldg., 
590 Madison Ave., New York City through 
the summer. The exhibition was designed 
for IBM by the Office of Charles Eames, 
where Barbara has been working for the 
past four years. She is now on a project 
for which she will be driving around the 
country photographing merry-go-rounds 
and amusement parks. 

BRUCE COLE, assistant professor of fine 
arts at the University of Rochester, received 
a fellowship for study of the “origins and 
development of Florentine painting during 
its earliest period (c. 1200-1300)” from the 
National Endowment for the Humanities. 
Bruce is one of 120 college and university 
teachers who have received the Fellowship 
for Younger Humanists. 

JIM COOPER has moved from Acton, 
Mass., to Madison, Wis. where he is applica- 
ye manager for Fabri-Tek Instruments, 
ne. 

WALTER B. DENNY received his Ph.D. 
from Harvard March 8. 

NEAL DONNER is studying for a Ph.D. 
in Asian Studies (Far Eastern Buddhism) 
at the Univ. of British Columbia. Address: 
2725 Melfa Rd., STE. 603, Vancouver 9, B.C. 

ALAN KATZ, a resident in medicine at 
Temple University hospital, will be starting 
a pulmonary fellowship in July. He re- 
ceived his M.D. at Chicago in 1969 and 
served his internship at Temple where he 
married Sissel Lund of Norway who was 
doing her graduate work in chemistry. 
They have a daughter, Ingrid Theresa, who 
was born in March 1971. 

Dr. and Mrs. Hamid Kizilbash (JULIE A. 
ZAUGG) have announced the arrival of a 
second son, Taqi Hasan, Jan. 13. Ali, 3, is 
in nursery school. Hamid continues teach- 
ing political science at the Panjab Univer- 
sity after taking a year’s leave to participate 
in Bensalem College, an experiment in edu- 
cation at Fordham University. Julie will 
teach fifth grade at the Lahore American 
School in September. Julie’s parents, Dr. 
and Mrs. Harold E. Zaugg, ’37, stopped in 
March for a six-week visit in Lahore on 
their way around the world. The Kizilbash 
address: 22-C-3 Gulberg III, Lahore, West 
Pakistan. 

GREG A. STEINKE is music director of 
the Twentieth Century Chamber Ensemble 
at the Univ. of Maryland. He also plays in 
the Maryland Quintet and the National Gal- 
lery Orchestra, and is teaching theory and 
composing. Greg would be interested in 
receiving new scores for performance next 
fall by the 20th Century Ensemble. Address: 
4506 Fordham Lane, No. 3, College Park, Md. 
20740. 

CHRISTOPHER WILLIAMS and three 
other former members of the New York Pro 
Musica have formed a quartet specializing 
in medieval and renaissance music. The 
quartet, called ‘“Music for a While,” consists 
of LaNoue Davenport, recorder and wind 
instruments, Sheila Schonbrun, vocalist, 
Judith Davidoff, viola de gamba and vielle, 
and Chris on the lute. 
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BERT J. MAZE is director of education 
i music at the Crescent Hill United Meth- 
odist Church, Louisville, Ky. In June 1967 
he received his M.R.E. degree from the 
Southern Baptist Theological Seminary in 
Louisville, and from then until August 1970, 
he was director of education and music at 
Bethany United Methodist Church. He and 
his wife, the former Helen Bolinger, live at 
2839 Coleen Court, Louisville, Ky. 40206. 

L. SCOTT VAN DOREN received his Ph.D. 
from Harvard March 8. 

CAROLYN ZEPF is completing her second 
year as accompanist and vocal coach at 
Manhattan School of Music. Last summer 


she revisited Salzburg and saw RUTH 
LIGHTY Ruderstaller (Mrs. Hans) and her 
family. Carolyn lives at 202 Riverside Drive, 
Apt. 1-D, New York City. 


1962 


Mr. and Mrs. James Baughman (CARO- 
LYN E. ENGLAND) have announced the 
arrival of Sharon Elizabeth in October 1970. 
They live at 14 Daisy Lane, Chagrin Falls, 
Ohio 44022. 

DAVID BILLHEIMER has been elected 
president of the Ohio chapter of the Amer- 
ican Association of Teachers of Slavic and 
East European Languages. David has taught 
Russian at Eylria High School and is the 
first high school teacher to serve as presi- 
dent of this group. 

MARTIN B. HOCHMAN is completing the 
course work on his LL.M. degree in ocean 
law at the University of Miami School of 
Law. His thesis topic is ‘‘Marine Parks 
and Preserves.’’ He and his wife, Mary, are 
living at 670 Warren Lane, Key Biscayne, 
Fla. 33149, and they plan to move back to 
the San Francisco Bay area this summer. 

DAVID LYNCH, chairman of the music 
department of Meredith College in Raleigh, 
is serving as dean of the Central North 
Carolina chapter of the American Guild of 
Organists and Sanctuary Choir Director at 
White Memorial Presbyterian Church. 


1961 


Mr. and Mrs. ROBERT DUDASH (JOYCE 
SMITH) have spent the past academic year 
in London, where Bob has been doing re- 
search and studying film at the British Film 
Institute. Bob was one of the recipients of 
the Henry J. Haskell Fellowship from Ober- 
lin and was granted a sabbatical leave from 
Lorain Community College where he teaches 
literature and film. With them in London 
are their children, Tawnya, 312, and Michael, 
114. Bob received an MAT from Oberlin in 
1963. 

LINDA L. HEFLEBOWER, assistant pro- 
fessor of art at Ashland College, exhibited 
her paintings in a one-man show at the Red 
River Art Center, Moorhead, Minn., from 
Feb. 27 to March 14. 


Moving? 

If you’re moving, please give us 
advance notice so the Alumni Mag- 
azine can follow you, free of charge, 
to keep you posted on your class- 
mates and campus news. 

Just stick this coupon in an en- 
velope and mail to Oberlin Alumni 
Magazine, Bosworth Hall, Oberlin, 
Ohio 44074. 

The mailing label showing your 
old address is helpful but not nec- 
essary. 
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Effective Date of New Address 


If the change involves a new em- 
ployer or other such news, why not 
add a note of explanation so we can 
let your classmates know? 


———— 
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DAVID JEGGLE has become associate ac- 
tuary for the Midland Mutual Life Insurance 
Co., Columbus, Ohio. He had been in the 
actuary department of Penn Mutual Life of 
Philadelphia for nine years. 

BETTY SCHWIMMER is finishing her 
Ph.D. dissertation in comparative literature 
(French, Italian, Russian) with a study of 
Cocteau’s imagery, playing oldtime Appa- 
lachian and Irish tunes on the fiddle and 
autoharp, and living communally in Berke- 
ley. This summer she expects to travel up 
the Coast, visiting musicians and other 
friends on farms in Oregon and Washington. 
Address: 1801 Wooley St., Berkeley 94703. 


1960 


STEPHEN ADELSTEIN’s article, ‘Basics 
of Oboe Performance,’ appeared in the 
Woodwind Clinic column of February In- 
strumentalist magazine. 

EDWARD BREWER performed the first 
solo recital on Beloit College’s new harpsi- 
chord March 27. 

Mr. and Mrs. KENNETH COUTTS (Nancy 
Crowe, ’61) have a new daughter, Catherine 
Leigh, born March 8. Cathy was welcomed 
home by Carol, 544, and Douglas who will 
be 3 in July. Ken is an assistant professor 
of physical education at the University of 
British Columbia in Richmond. The chil- 
dren’s maternal grandmother is Helen Zim- 
merman Crowe, ’34. Curtis Coutts, '58 and 
his wife Jane Gray Coutts, ’57, are the pa- 
ternal aunt and uncle. 

Mrs. Richard Herrington (JANE MATCH- 
ETT) is the new home nursing chairman 
for the Euclid (Ohio) branch of the Red 
Cross. She organizes home nursing classes 
and junior home nursing classes. 

Mr. and Mrs. Everett Peterson (MARCE- 
LYN JAMES) are teaching at Morrison 
Academy, a school for missionary and mili- 
tary children in Taichung, Taiwan. Marcelyn 
also gives private piano lessons. They have 
two sons, Nathan, 4, and Andrew, 114. 


1959 


JOEL W. FINLER is living at 7A, Belsize, 
Sq. NW. 3, London, England. He is complet- 
ing his Ph.D. thesis on Jean Renoir at Uni- 
versity College London (Slade School of 
Art) and has written the introduction to the 
book, ‘‘The Rules of the Game (Le Regle du 
Jeu): A Film by Jean Renoir,” as well as 
selecting and translating some of the intro- 
ductory material, and photographing the 
frame stills included with the text. During 
the past few years he has been an “under- 
ground” film critic, contributing reviews 
and articles appearing regularly in I.T., 
Time Out, and Friends. His book on Erich 
von Stroheim has gone into a second print- 
ing in Britain and the U‘S. 

CHARLES ALLEN JENKINS was ordained 
to the Christian ministry at a Service of 
Ordination in Hartford, Conn., March 14. 
He is associate minister of education at 
Asylum Hill Congregational Church in Hart- 
ford. 

MARVIN and VIRGINIA PARR LICKEY 
announce the adoption of Rachel Alison who 
joined their family last summer when she 
was five weeks old. Other children are 
Sarah, 6, and David, 4. 

DAVID MULFINGER appeared in concert 
March 29 at the Henry Morrison Flagler 
Museum in Palm Beach. He makes his 
London debut May 24. 
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ROBERT MURPHY has been appointed 
assistant director of research, Hawaii Em- 
ployers Council, Honolulu. He has been a 
research associate for the Council since 
December 1969. He previously was an in- 
dustrial relations associate with Waialua 
Sugar Co. and a field representative for 
CARE in East Pakistan and in Turkey. ° 

Mrs. Warren Standeven (KATHE VAN 
VECHTEN) conducted a workshop on stitch- 
ery at an education conference sponsored by 
the Kern Council 128, California Council for 
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Exceptional Children. Kathe is affiliated 
with the Creative Stitchery Guild. She be- 
lieves that stitchery stimulates small motor 
coordination in trainable mentally retarded 
pupils. It also acts as an introduction to 
sewing and is a workable media for art. 
Address: 3108 Ascot Court, Richmond, Calif. 
94806. 


1957 


DAVID BERFIELD, member of the Stein- 
er-Berfield Trio which has been performing 
for five years, appeared on all four programs 
of the Ravel Festival held at the University 
of Southern California March 25, and April 
1, 15, and 22. The Ravel Festival benefited 
the scholarship funds of the USC School of 
Musie and its preparatory division. David 
is on the USC music faculty. 

Mr. and Mrs. Robert S. Clark (JEAN 
BARKER) will be living in Nagoya, Japan 
for two more years, having gone there last 
September with their four children. Bob 
(Williams, '57) spent last summer leading 
an Experiment in International Living group 
in Sweden. In Nagoya he is a fulltime in- 
structor at Daido Technical College. They 
consider their life in Japan an adventure in 
cultural adjustment and learning and have 
agreed to two necessary conditions to the 
job: not to evangelize the Christian Faith, 
and to be open to other life styles. When 
they return, they plan to go by way of 
Russia and Europe and to settle in the new 
city of Colombia, Md. Their address is B 110 
Shofuen House/ 68-7 Shofuen, Hiroji-cho/ 
Showa-ku, Nagoya, Japan. 

PROSANTA SAHA, A.M., assistant profes- 
sor of English and linguistics at Case West- 
ern Reserve since 1962, received a $1,000 Carl 
F. Wittke Award in April for distinguished 
undergraduate teaching. 


1956 


THEODORE G. BICKLEY, t, has completed 
all requirements for the Ph.D. in Philosophy 
at Boston University. His doctoral disserta- 
tion: ‘Person and Reality in the thought of 
Paul Tillich and Edgar S. Brightman.’”’ Ted 
is an assistant professor of philosophy at 
Kent State. 

GEORGE L. HARDGROVE JR. will be 
chairman of the chemistry department at 
St. Olaf College, Northfield, Minn., next fall. 
He has been a member of the St. Olaf 
faculty since 1959. 


A. EDWARD COUCH, ’54t, associate 
director of development at Oberlin 
since January 1969, became director 


of development at Culver 


Military 
Academy April 15, 


JAMES L. McKELVEY has been promoted | 
from assistant professor to associate profes- - 
sor of history at the University of Connecti- - 
cut. His special field is English history. | 

The Rev. RICHARD L. RUSH, associate : 
minister of the First Congregational Church, . 
Fairfield, Conn., has accepted a call to be- - 
come the 20th pastor of the church to suc- 
ceed Henry E. Robinson on Sept. 1. In the » 
fall, he and his wife (Anne Clampett, ’57) 
and three children, Becky, 11, Debbie, 10, 
and Steve, 9, will move into the parsonage 
at 300 Sunnieholme Dr., Fairfield. 


1955 


Mrs. David L. Anderson (JANE BOGGS), 
MRE, will teach in the junior high section 
at Wooster Synod (Presbyterian) School 
again in the summer 1971. She has attended 
a teaching skills workshop in Indianapolis 
and will attend the Seminary at Louisville 
in June for another week’s training in ad- 
vanced skills. 

JOHN A. GORMAN, assistant professor of 
music at County College of Morris (N.J.), 
was piano soloist for the Suburban Sym- 
phony Orchestra of New Jersey when it 
gave a concert March 28 with a program 
ranging from “Beethoven’s Overture to ‘Eg- 
mont’”’ to a suite from ‘‘Hair.”’ 


1954 
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SUSAN GREENHOUSE ARNBERG (Mrs. 
Leonard) has been with the Brooklyn Col- 
lege Festival Chorale, conducted this year 
by Robert Fountain, since last September. 

ROBERT E. SAVAGE has been promoted 
to associate professor of biology and botany 
at Swarthmore College, effective next Sep- 
tember. 


1953 
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RICHARD J. BAKER recently was elected 
second vice president and associate general 
counsel of State Mutual Life Assurance Co. 
of America, in Worcester, Mass. He is also 
a member of the Association of Life Insur- 
ance Counsel, of the Legal Section of the 
American Life Convention, and of the In- 
dustry Advisory Committee of the National 
Association of Insurance Commissioners con- 
cerned with holding company regulations. 
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Pianist GEORGE BENNETTE has recorded 
(Desto DC-7110) the music of Olivier Mes- 
siaen, Robert Helps and David Del Tredici. 

ROBERT EBEL has been appointed assist- 
ant to the superintendent of the Oak Park 
and River Forest schools where he formerly 
taught high schcol math and was chairman 
of the executive committee of the Faculty 
Senate. 

KEMPER van VOAST DWENGER was re- 
cently married. He and his wife live in New 
York City, where she is a speech therapist 
and he is vice president of General Tele- 
phone and Electronics in charge of market- 
ing administration and planning of the Syl- 
vania Division. He has been with Sylvania 
ever since leaving Oberlin. 


1950 


PHILIP K. GEHRING, a member of the 
staff of the music department of Valparaiso 
Univ. since 1958, has been invited by the 
board of the Haarlem (Holland) Interna- 
tional Organ Concourse to take part in their 
annual organ improvisation competition July 
7-9 in Haarlem. The other three contestants 
of the four invited each year will be from 
France, Germany and Holland. Philip and 
his violinist wife (BETTY BURNS) will play 
recitals this summer in Holland and in sev- 
eral cities in Germany. 

JOHN E. WILLIAMS is the organist for 
the St. Andrews College Choir of St. An- 
drews Presbyterian College, Laurinburg, 
N.C., which took its Winter Tour to Scotland 
and England this year. 
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C. ROBERT KEESEY, serving a second 
term as vice chairman of the board of di- 
rectors of the Durham, N.H., Red Cross, 
directs Durham’s Service to Military Fam- 
ilies Program. 


1947 


Appointed vice president and general 
manager of the United-Carr divisions of 
TRW Inc., RICHARD E. McGINNIS and his 
wife, Mary Thulman McGinnis, ’'49, will re- 
locate in the Boston area with their two chil- 
dren. They have been living in Hudson, 
Ohio. Dick has been president of the Nelson 
Stud Welding Co. since 1969. 


1946 


Pamela R. Rea, 16-year-old daughter of 
Mr. and Mrs. JOHN S. REA, died suddenly 
last Easter morning at her family’s vacation 
home in the Bahamas. A living memorial 
has been set up in her honor by her class- 
mates in Rocky River, Ohio. One of Pam’s 
interests was ecology. She had been the 
organizer of her school’s ecology group 
which sponsored the clean-up of Elmwood 
Park as a memorial to her. 

ARTHUR SWANN next August will be- 
come the first principal of the Lower School 
of the Professional Children’s School in New 
York. Located opposite Lineoln Center for 
the Performing Arts, the school has an aca- 
demic secondary school for youth in the 
arts to serve students from all over the 
world. The Lower School accommodates 
children of professionals and non-profes- 
sionals. Heretofore it has had a “chairman.” 
Arthur currently is coordinator of the Mid- 
dle School at the New -Lincoln School. He 
continues his weekly “Wit Twisters’? column 
in Saturday Review. 

ARDEN R. WHITACRE, chairman of the 
department of organ and liturgical music at 
the University of Miami (Florida), presented 
a recital June 7 on the new three-manual 
Moller organ of the First Presbyterian 
Church in Ashland, Ohio. 


ANNE LIEB WOLFF (Mrs. Bruce) ex- 
hibited stoneware mirror frames and bottles 
in a four-woman show at the Scarborough 
Art Galleries, Ossining, N.Y., during April. 


1944 


JOSEPH R. BLUM (V-12), Omaha general 
agent of National Life Insurance Co. of 
Vermont, spoke on ‘The District Agent at 
Work” at a session of the annual five-day 
meeting of the firm’s General Agents Asso- 
ciation. , 

The Rev. REGINALD S. HOCKING, t,.is 
retiring in June and moving to 170 Blunk, 
Plymouth, Mich. 48170. 

Mrs. Anson Russell (MARION R. WIDOW- 
SON) was the director of the All-American 
Chorus which appeared in concert at Wash- 
ington, D.C., at the annual D.A.R. Continen- 
tal Congress in April. Marion, who has re- 
tired as a public school teacher, is the 
president and a 21-year member of the 
Cleveland Women’s Symphony with which 
she is the first flutist and voice soloist, 
teaches privately in her home, and serves as 
adjudicator in flute and voice for the State 
of Ohio in high school music competition, in 
addition to many other activities. 
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RICHARD O. BLANCHARD and Miss 
Marby Fosher were married last Dec. 18. 
Marby is a junior at Radcliffe. Dick teaches 
English at Concord (N.H.) Senior High 
School and last September became English 
department chairman for grades 9-12 in the 
City of Concord Union School District. 


1942 a 


WILLIAM C. LOERKE will succeed the 
late Romilly Jenkins July 1 as professor 0 
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Byzantine art and director of studies in the 
Center for Byzantine Studies at the Dum- 
barton Oaks Research Library and Collec- 
tion in Washington, D.C. Announcement 
was made by Nathan Pusey, president of 
Harvard. Bill has been professor of fine 
arts at the University of Pittsburgh since 
1964, having previously taught at Brown and 
Bryn Mawr. 

When A. P. VAN IDERSTINE, music di- 
rector of Wilson High School in Youngstown, 
Ohio, couldn’t attend the school’s annual 
winter concert because he was recuperating 
at home from a heart attack, WKTL-FM, the 
educational radio station at Struthers, Ohio, 
delayed its coverage of a school board meet- 
ing to broadcast the Wilson concert “live” 
so Van could hear it. 


1941 


Mrs. Siegmar Muehl (LOIS BAKER) has 
published four articles within the last year. 
They are ‘Word Choice and Choice Words 
in Faulkner’s Sartoris’ in The Library 
Chronicle; ‘Ruth Suckow’s Art of Fiction” 
in Books at Iowa; “Epitaph for Big Pink” in 
the Iowa Alumni Review; and “One Way to 
Extract the ‘Square’ Root from Opera” in 
The Journal of Negro Education. The last 
article was co-authored with her husband. 

GEORGE T. WALKER, pianist-composer, 
was recently interviewed by the New York 
Times on the release of recordings of his 
“Passacaglia for Orchestra” and his ‘Sonata 
No. 1 for Piano.”” Other compositions of his 
are played widely in the East and he recent- 
ly received high commendation in the Sat- 
urday Review. 
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When Vanderbilt University’s divin- 
ity school held its annual Cole Lec- 
tures and Ministers Convocation 
April 12-14, Vanderbilt Divinity 
School and Oberlin Graduate School 
of Theology alumni convened for 
their annual meeting. Shown dis- 
cussing the meeting are (from left) 
the Rev. Robert S. Clemmons, ’5lt, 
staff member of the United Meth- 
odist Board of Evangelism; Gertrude 
F. Jacob, ’29, formerly Secretary of 
the GST and now assistant to the 
Oberlin College archivist; and the 
Rev. Rufus G. Hickey, pastor of First 
Presbyterian Church in Sevierville, 
Tenn. 


1938 


Dr. F. NATHANIEL GATLIN, head of the 
music department at Virginia State College, 
Petersburg, conducted the University of 
Toronto’s concert band in a command per- 
formance March 3 in honor of the American 
Bandmasters Association, of which he was 
newly-elected a member. 

Mrs. Roy G. Harley (JANE EDWARDS) 
was recognized in February by Rotary In- 
ternational of Cleveland for long service as 
county chairman of AFS international schol- 
arships. 


1937 


Mrs. Mary A. Gerber (MARY AUGS- 
PURGER) has joined the faculty of Miami 
University—Middletown, Ohio, where she is 
in charge of acquisitions and cataloging at 
Gardner-Harvey Library. She will receive 
her M.L.S. from Drexel in June. Address: 
3471 Village Dr., Apt. E, Franklin, Ohio 45005. 

Mrs. Herbert W. Runner (ROSAMOND 
“PETE” SALISBURY) has recovered well 
from open heart surgery performed a year 
ago to replace a calcified mitral valve. Her 
husband retired from the Air Force in 1966 
after 20 years and -is now administrative 
assistant to the executive vice president of 
Boise (Idaho) State College. Their oldest 
son, who served in Vietnam, will graduate 
from Boise State in May, and their youngest 
son is working on his DMA at Eastman 
under a National Defense Act Fellowship. 
Address: 828 Wade Circle, Boise, Idaho 
83705. 
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Oberlinians attending the meeting 
included the Rev. Glenn Tennell, 
’36t, of Akron; the Rev. Robert But- 
ler, ’48t, and the Rev. Carl Marbury, 
DD, professor at Alabama A & M 
College, both of Huntsville, Ala.; and 
the Rev. Alan Cole, ’63t, of Nash- 
ville. 

The Rev. Mr. and Mrs. Harold W. 
Fildey held open house for the Ober- 
linians following one of three lec- 
tures by Dean Krister Stendahl of 
Harvard Divinity School. The Rev. 
David Wright, ’57, with his wife and 
two small children stopped en route 
from Bucyrus, Ohio, to a Tennessee 
camping spot. 
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Dr. and Mrs. HAROLD E. ZAUGG, on 
their way around the world, spent six weeks 
in Lahore, West Pakistan, visiting their 
daughter and her family. Julie Zaugg Kizil- 
bash, '64, and her husband, Hamid, and two 
small sons are residents of Lahore where 
Hamid teaches political science at the Pan- 
jab University. 


1935 


Mrs. Marion Schroeder (MARION BU- 
ZENBERG) was married April 3 to Arthur 
B. Hirtreiter in Akron, putting an end toa 
long-time confusion between her and a Mrs. 
Marian Schroeder who was married to Don- 
ald Secard in Akron the same day. In addi- 
tion to having the same name with the 
exception of the ‘a’ and “‘o” in their first 
names, both had been widows for 10 years, 
both attended Akron University at the same 
time, and both teach in the Akron schools. 
Mr. Hirtreiter graduated from the Polytech- 
nic Institute of Brooklyn and is chief engi- 
neer of automotive suspension at Goodyear. 
They chartered a schooner for a honeymoon 
trip to the Windward Islands. 


1934 


JAMES S. CRAFTS, professor of art at 
California State College, Long Beach, had 
a one-man show of his watercolors entitled 
“The California Scene’”’ on display at the 
Community Playhouse Gallery, Long Beach, 
in March. 

K. ELIZABETH DAVIS Kondorossy (Mrs. 
Leslie) received the degree of education 
specialist from the Kent State University 
Graduate School June 12. 


1933 


Class President TOM HARRIS has an- 
nounced the following results of the mail 
ballotting for class officers: JOHN R. 
BROWN JR., first vice president; SYLVIA 
SMITH COMINGS (Mrs. Lea), second vice 


president; FLORENCE PFEIL HALE (Mrs. 
W. Culver), secretary treasurer. 
Mrs. Irwin Freundlich (LILLIAN LEF- 


KOFSKY) has been appointed to the piano 
department of the Peabody Conservatory of 
Music. She commutes to Baltimore from 
New York City two days a week. She also 
has appeared on the Artist Recital Series at 
Mt. Holyoke College, playing an all-Bee- 
thoven program of sonatas for piano and 
violin with Felix Galimir. 


1932 


Mr. and Mrs. Robertson F. Nelson (MAR- 
GARET HANFORD) have retired to life on 
a mountain. Address: Route 1, Box 266A, 
Weaverville, N.C. 28787. 


1929 


Robert W. Biggs, husband of ELEANOR 
HUGHES, has been appointed to the addi- 
tional post of president of the Brush Beryl- 
lium Co., Cleveland. He also is chairman 
and chief executive. 

Dr. Emma Boose Tucker, mother of Dr. 
WILLIAM B. TUCKER, Dr. MARGARET E. 
TUCKER, Dr. Arthur S. Tucker, ’35, and Dr. 
Francis C. Tucker, ’37, died March 14 at the 
Margaret Wagner House, Cleveland Heights, 
Ohio. Dr. Tucker’s 100th birthday last Oct. 
20 was noted in the December issue of the 
magazine. She and her late husband, Fran- 
cis, were medical missionaries in China for 
39 years. She had lived at the Margaret 
Wagner House for ten years. In addition to 
her four doctor children, Dr. Tucker leaves 
nine grandchildren and two great-grand- 
children, 


1928 


WILLIAM O. McCLELLAN was awarded 
the American Legion Award of Merit at the 
Post 12 Home, Elyria, in March for his out- 
standing service to the post and community. 
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Mr. and Mrs. HAROLD C. MORR’S (RUTH 
A. MURRAY) have moved to 3251 South- 
field Lane, Village Green, Sarasota, Fla. 
33580. Harold retired from coaching and 
teaching in the Berea (Ohio) public schools 
in 1965, and has been in the real estate busi- 
ness since then. Ruth retired from teaching 
in the Cleveland public schools in 1966. They 
each had 37 years of experience. 

HENRY F. ROOD, chairman and executive 
officer of the Lincoln National Life Insur- 
ance Co., received the “Distinguished Hoo- 
sier Award” from Indiana Governor Edgar 
Whitcomb on the occasion of Mr. Rood’s 
anniversary of 40 years of service with his 
company. Mr. Rood is also chairman and 
chief executive officer of Lincoln National 
Corporation. 


1927 


MARY McCALLUM Pearce (Mrs. C. A.) 
exhibited her watercolors at the Play House 
Gallery in Cleveland in March and April. 
Formerly art supervisor in Cleveland area 
public schools, Mary shows landscape and 
water scenes, some figurative works, nature 
studies and abstractions. 


1926 


RANDOLPH EDMONDS was presented the 
Suzanne M. David Memorial Award at the 
Southeastern Theatre Conference’s award 
banquet. Dr. Edmonds, who has 46 plays to 
his credit, was given the award for his 
outstanding contributions to the Southern 
theater. 

HELEN I. KUEHN will retire in June after 
teaching in her hometown of Williamston, 
Mich., since her graduation from Oberlin 
Kindergarten Training School. With the 
exception of the years 1956-1968 she taught 
first grade. She returned to this in 1968 
after serving as elementary principal be- 
cause she wanted to end her teaching career 
doing what she truly enjoyed the most. 

RUHAMA YERANIAN has retired after 
44 years as secretary for records at the 
United Church Board for World Ministries. 


ROBERT W. CAIRNES, ’30, is retiring 
as vice president and a director of 
Hercules Inc. July 1 to accept appoint- 
ment as deputy assistant secretary for 
science and technology in the Com- 
merce Department. He will be associ- 
ated with James H. Wakelin Jr., new 
assistant secretary formerly chairman 
of Governor Peterson’s task force on 
marine and coastal affairs. Cairnes has 
been with Hercules 37 years and was 
president of the American Chemical 
Society in 1968. 


1925 


VICTOR OBENHAUS, professor of Christ- 
ian ethics at Chicago Theological Seminary, 
is co-author of a two-volume work, “Church 
and Faith in Mid-America” and “Religion 
in American Culture,’’ which grew out of a 
study over a ten-year period with the pur- 
pose of discovering ways to strengthen the 
ministry in rural communities. He also was 
invited to prepare the last of an 11-volume 
series ‘“‘Ethics and Economics of Society.” 
The title is ‘Ethics for an Industrial Age.” 


1924 


Mrs. HELEN HAMILTON Stokes is new 
project director for Women in Community 
Service in Denver. WICS is a volunteer 
group recruiting girls 16-21 for training in 
the Women Job Corps and helping girls re- 
turning from the training centers. 


1918 


Harriet Ralston Curtis, wife of FORD E. 
CURTIS and mother of William R. Curtis, 
92, died April 26 in Pittsburgh. She had 
been in failing health since last fall. 


1915 


PHIL GOTT presided at the state meeting 
of the Florida Society of the Sons of the 
American Revolution in Ft. Lauderdale in 
May. The meeting was attended by Florida 
high school boys who had entered the Doug- 
lass G. High historical oration contest. Mr. 
Gott is historian and genealogist of the Ft. 
Lauderdale chapter. 


1910 


Judge Lynn B. Griffith Jr. has retired 
from the Trumbull County (Ohio) Common 
Pleas Court to return to private law prac- 
tice with the Warren, Ohio, firm of which 
his father, LYNN B. GRIFFITH SR., is one 
of the partners. Lynn Jr.’s brother David 
now has been appointed to fill the vacant 
judgeship. 


1901 


RUTH ALTA ROGERS, who enrolled in 
the Conservatory at the age of 16, today is 
acclaimed as ‘‘Duluth’s church organist and 
piano teacher emeritus.’ She retired six 
years ago as organist and choir director at 
Pilgrim Congregational Church, a position 
she had held for more than 40 years. Always 
interested in innovative church music, she 
continues to wonder if there isn’t some way 
to get away from the same old order of 
service in church. In a taped interview con- 
ducted for the Duluth Chapter of the Amer- 
ican Guild of Ogranists, she expressed her 
ideas freely for an article in the Arrowhead, 
official publication of the Arrowhead Chap- 
ter which dedicated that issue to her. She 
feels that the trouble is not with the min- 
isters or the choirs of churches. ‘‘Perhaps it 
is in ourselves. It gets to be rather mechan- 
ical . . .I have felt lately that possibly 
there might be more for the congregation to 
do during the service’? to make it more 
stimulating to them. When asked if she had 
ever been to a church where a folk mass, a 
jazz service, or the like was being put on, 
she replied, ‘‘No, I haven’t, but it would not 
surprise me to discover that our young peo- 
ple need and want a freshness they don’t 
get.”’ Miss Rogers still teaches piano pupils 
at her home at 2222 E. 3rd Street, Duluth. 


1899 


WHITING WILLIAMS was interviewed by 
the Plain Dealer on the occasion of his 93rd 
birthday March 11. He reminisced about his 
friendships with the Wright brothers and 
Herbert Hoover, and of the days when he 
assumed the role of laborer to find out what 
the working man was thinking in the U.S. 
as well as in Europe. 
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THOMAS WESLEY GRAHAM, June 3 in 
Greenwich, Conn. He had suffered a stroke 
a week earlier. The Rev. Mr. Graham was 
dean of the Graduate School of Theology 
from 1923 until his retirement in 1948 and 
was professor of homiletics from 1920 to 1948. 
A memorial service was held June 5 at the 
First Presbyterian Church in Greenwich, 
where he served from 1958 to 1968 as min- 
ister to senior citizens. 

Dean Graham’s last visit to Oberlin was in 
April 1970 when he presented retiring Prof. 
Herbert G. May with a leather-bound vol- 
ume of letters from friends, colleagues, and 
former students. He broke his wrist in a fall 
last September, but reported that he was 
“better by Christmas.’’ He was 88. 

Born in Ontario, he had his formal edu- 
eation at the University of Toronto, Mc- 
Cormick Seminary, and Church College, 
Glasgow. Macalester College conferred an 
honorary D.D. upon him in 1920, just before 
he succeeded Prof. William J. Hutchins who 
was leaving Oberlin to become president of 
Berea College. He became dean of the GST 
when Edward Increase Bosworth retired. 

Prior to coming to Oberlin, Dean Graham 
had a varied career as teacher, pastor, 
YMCA secretary at the University of Minne- 
sota and in Europe during WWI, lecturer, 
and advisor to many different groups: At 
Oberlin, his classes attracted large numbers 
of non-religion majors and he was known in 
many quarters beyond Oberlin’s limits. He 
often conducted religious conferences on 
other campuses and his most concentrated 
off-campus efforts were aimed at furthering 
the significance of the national YMCA, es- 
pecially the student Y’s. He was chairman 
of the National Student Division Committee 
for six years and served as a member of 
committees for many more. ; 

In 1930, the Oberlin Alumni Magazine de- 
scribed him as a “friendly counselor to 
perplexed students, persuasive preacher of 
contemporary and helpful Gospel, and an 
incisive thinker upon the baffling problems 
of education and religion.” It was noted that 
he and his wife, the former Kate Fullerton 
of Roseburg, Ore., ‘keep such an hospitable 
home in Oberlin that it is a rendezvous for 
students, especially those who like to think 
and to discuss.” Dean Graham became the 
16th recipient of the Alumni Award as a 
“noted theologian and author, world travel- 
er, forever in the hearts of generations of 
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Oberlin students the Symbol of what is deep- 
est and best in Oberlin.” 

Upon his retirement in 1948, Dean Graham 
became the third chairman of the Board of 
Trustees of the Shansi Memorial Associa- 
tion, succeeding the late Dr. W. F. Bohn, ’00. 
The Grahams then made their home in Old 
Greenwich and he devoted part of his time 
to the YMCA of the City of New York as 
Counselor of Religious Work. After Mrs. 
Graham's death in January 1958, Dean Gra- 
ham resigned the Shansi chairmanship but 
continued to serve as associate minister of 
the Greenwich church and to teach in New 
York City. 

In October 1959, Dean Graham married 
Mrs. Beatrice Bayne Smith, a member of 
his church and widow of Floyd M. Smith Jr. 
of Omaha. The new Mrs. Graham enjoyed 
helping “Dean Tommy” with his vigorous 
efforts to minister to the elderly. He 
preached, “It’s not fear of death that bothers 
oldsters, it’s the discovery that whatever 
meaning they found in life is gone.’ Dean 
Graham particularly enjoyed becoming head 
of a family that included grandchildren. 
The Grahams found time for a world tour 
and after retirement from the church in 
February 1968 they spent the spring in the 
Virgin Islands. 


CARL F. WITTKE, May 24 in Lakeside Hos- 
pital, Cleveland. He was dean of the College 
of Arts and Sciences and professor of his- 
tory from 1937 to 1948. He was 78. 

A native of Columbus and graduate of 
Ohio State, he received his M.A. and Ph.D. 
at Harvard and taught history at OSU from 
1916 to 1937. He also did special teaching at 
Iowa, Chicago and West Virginia univer- 
sities. He joined the Western Reserve fac- 
ulty in 1948 as dean of the Graduate School 
of Arts and Science and also became Elbert 
Jay Benton professor of history and depart- 
ment chairman in 1959. He was vice presi- 
dent of the university in 1961-2 and retired 
in 1963. 

Dean Wittke was the author of 14 books 
which included ‘‘History of English Parlia- 
mentary Privilege,’ ‘“‘History of Canada,” 
“Tambo and Bones: a History of the Ameri- 
can Minstrel Stage,” and ‘‘German-Ameri- 
cans and the World War,” a collection of 
lectures he delivered in German universities 
just before coming to Oberlin. Two of his 
books, “Refugees of Revolution” and “The 
Utopian Communist: A Biography of Wil- 
helm Weitling,’’ won awards from the Ohio 
Academy of History. 

He also wrote many articles and many 
book reviews. He edited the six-volume 
“History of the State of Ohio’ and for 15 
years was editor of the Prentice-Hall history 
series. 

In 1951, Dean Wittke received the Cleve- 
land B’nai B’rith Sol Fetterman Memorial 
Award for “outstanding achievement in pro- 
moting brotherhood and mutual understand- 
ing in the community”; in 1956 the Brother- 
hood Award of the National Conference of 
Christians and Jews, and in 1961 the first 
“Civil Liberties Man of the Year’ award 
from the Cleveland Civil Liberties Union. 
From 1941 to 1947 he was chairman of the 
Ohio War Records Commission. 

Dean Wittke was an honorary member of 
the Deutsche Akademie, a fellow of the 
Royal Historical Society and he held honor- 
ary degrees from Lawrence University and 
Marietta, Fenn and Lake Erie colleges. He 
was a former president of the Mississippi 
Valley Historical Professors, a past member 
of the Phi Beta Kappa Senate and a life 
member of the Ohio Academy of History 
and Ohio Archeological and Historical 
Society. 

He leaves his wife, Lillian, son Carl F. Jr. 
and grandchildren. 


Faculty Widow 


MRS. PAUL SECREST (Charlene Cary), 
June 5 at her summer home in Lakeside, 
Ohio. She had moved to Toledo in 1966 fol- 
lowing the death of her husband who taught 
in the GST from 1954 to 1964. Mrs. Secrest 
was born Dec. 3, 1896, in Millersburg, Ohio, 
graduated from Ohio Wesleyan University 
and was married in 1921. She leaves sons 
David W., ’49, and John C., daughter Mrs. 
Martha Peckinpaugh, brothers Dwight and 
Dr. Leland, and 11 grandchildren. 


1899 


MISS GRACE A. PAGE, May 13 in Chagrin 
Falls, Ohio. She was 94. A native of Wil- 
loughby, Ohio, she was a teacher, assistant 
principal and dean of girls at West High 
School in Cleveland. After retiring in 1941, 
she taught Bible courses at Andrews School 
for Girls, Willoughby, unti 1955. She at- 
tended Lake Erie College prior to Oberlin 
and she also studied in Germany and at 
Columbia. There are no immediate survivors. 


1901 


ORVILLE A. LINDQUIST, emeritus profes- 
sor of pianoforte, April 27 in Oberlin. He 
was 97. A native of Menekaunee, Wis., he 
enrolled in the Conservatory at the age of 
17 and taught piano for 38 years following 
his graduation. He became an instructor in 
1904, associate professor in 1908 and professor 
in 1912. 

Mr. Lindquist published many musical 
articles and compositions, and after his re- 
tirement in 1939 he moved to Orlando, Fla., 
where he pursued two hobbies: collecting 
common fallacies—things commonly believed 
but which are contrary to the truth—and 
working with muscular relaxation es a 
means of curing emotional tension. Both 
hobbies led to a number of publications. He 
was the author, for example, of “Common 
Fallacies Regarding United States History” 
(1948) and ‘‘Untruths About Animals” 
(Richmond, Va.: Dietz Press 1950). 

In 1944, July Etude carried his article 
entitled ‘‘A Master Lesson on a Fascinating 
Bach Prelude.’ That same year, the August 
issue of Baseball included his discussion of 
“The Dropped Shoulder in Baseball.” He 
was consulted by the Cleveland Indians for 
the correction of batting slumvos among some 
players and in 1966 he helped Lou Groza of 
the Cleveland Browns correct his place- 
kicking technique. Mr. Lindquist described 
this in the February 1971 issue of Oberlin 
Alumni Magazine. 

In 1966, Mr. Lindquist and his brother 
Innes Seth (Mox), ’08, returned to Oberlin 
when the Firelands Apartments for senior 
citizens opened. Mox died a few weeks 
later. Orville had lived at Welcome Nursing 
Home for the past two years, but had been 
“uptown” only a week before he died. He 
was a member of First Church in Oberlin 
and an honorary life member of the Oberlin 
City Club. 

His wife (Alice B. Upp, ’01) died in 1961 
and his daughter, Sygin, ’34, died in 1964. 
He leaves his son-in-law, John F. Eakin, 
three grandchildren and four great-grand- 
children. 


MRS. FRANK WILFORD (Sarah Blanche 
Southard), May 15 in the Rebel Nursing 
Home, Elyria, Ohio, after a long illness. 
Born in Willard, Ohio, but a resident of 
Elyria for the past 69 years, she was married 
in 1902 to Atty. Frank Wilford, '98, who died 
in 1945. She was a charter member of the 


Elyria YWCA and Musical Arts Society. She 


leaves daughters Mrs. Robert Boylan (Faith 
Wilford, ’37) and Mrs. Max Van Wormer of 
Elyria, six grandchildren and eight great- 
grandchildren. 
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1904 


DALE W. McMILLEN SR., ’58h, April 20 in 
Ft. Wayne, Ind. He was born Jan. 27, 1880, 
in a log cabin near Van Wert, Ohio, and his 
family settled in Ft. Wayne after an unsuc- 
cessful wheat growing venture in Texas. He 
dropped out of Oberlin in 1901, when his 
father became ill, to help in the family feed 
and grain business. 

With $2,000 cash and an $8,000 mortgage, 
he bought a Ft. Wayne grain elevator in 1916 
and founded the McMillen Co., a feed man- 
ufacturing operation which he merged in 
1929 with American Milling Co. to form 
Allied Mills. In 1932, at the height of the 
depression, he expanded, buying a beet 
sugar manufacturing plant in Decatur. 

Two years later, he founded Central Soya 
Co. with a capitalization of $125,000 and ma- 
chinery brought from Germany. He encour- 
aged farmers in growing numbers to turn 
increasing acreages over to soybean produc- 
tion. Today, Central Soya has 70 plants in- 
cluding processing and sales facilities in 
Puerto Rico, Jamaica and Brazil, a fleet of 
river barges and annual sales of $678 million. 
The company also is a grain merchandiser, 
poultry producer and is a leading supplier 
of soy protein for edible and industrial 
usage. In recent years the firm has been 
closely involved in food processing. 

Widely known for his interest in civic 
affairs and philanthropy, Mr. McMillen was 
proudest of the Wildcat Baseball League 
which he founded in 1961. He renovated sev- 
eral industrial and office buildings and com- 
mitted the profit from these to the continu- 
ance of the baseball league. 

Mr. McMillen leaves two sons, Harold W., 
28, chairman of the executive committee of 
Central Soya, and Dale W. Jr., chairman of 
the board; a daughter, Mrs. Charles W. 
Crowe, ten grandchildren and 26 great- 
grandchildren. His wife, Agnes, died April 
11. Their eldest son, Stewart W., ’27, died 
in 1958. 


1907 


MRS. WYNN C. FAIRFIELD (Daisie Pearl 
Gehman), April 23 in Claremont, Calif. Born 
in Norristown, Pa., June 30, 1883, and or- 
phaned at the age of seven, she went to 
China as an American Board missionary im- 
mediately after her graduation and served 
under the auspices of the Women’s Board of 
Missions of the Interior. She and Mr. Fair- 
field, a classmate, were married July 19, 
1910, at Karuizawa, Japan, after he had re- 
ceived his B.D. at the Oberlin Theological 
School. 

They went together to Taiku, Shansi, 
China, where she had been teaching, and 
worked there as missionaries until 1929, 
when they returned to the U.S. A wife and 
mother above all, she created a haven for 
husband, children and friends, while con- 
tinuing her interests in the work of first the 
mission, then the women’s activities of the 
various churches to which she belonged in 
the U.S. During her husband’s lifetime she 
made his work more effective by taking a 
large part of the responsibility for their 
home and children while his work changed 
constantly: in China, first evangelistic work 
and then ever-increasing responsibility for 
Oberlin-in-Shansi; in the U.S., first on the 
staff of the American Board in Boston, then 
eventual responsibility for the Board’s mis- 
sions in China, Japan and Micronesia, while 
at the same time taking a major part in 
China Relief in New York. (The American 
Board is now part of the United Church 
Board for World Ministries, overseas agency 
of the United Church of Christ.) 

In 1945, when Mr. Fairfield became execu- 
tive secretary of the Foreign Missions Con- 
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ference of North America, they moved to 
Elmhurst, L.I. This was their home while 
the conference became part of the National 
Council of Churches and Mr. Fairfield be- 
came executive secretary of Church World 
Service, remaining with this world relief 
arm of the National Council until they 
moved in 1954 to Pilgrim Place, a retirement 
community in Claremont for missionaries, 
ministers and other religious workers. Mr. 
Fairfield died suddenly Oct. 14, 1961. Mrs. 
Fairfield’s death followed a lengthy illness 
at McCabe Rest Home, Pilgrim Place. 

Mrs. Fairfield leaves three children, Mrs. 
Richard C. Ashenden Jr. (Margaret, ’36), of 
Winchester, Mass., Frederic W., ’40, of Farm- 
ington, Mich., and John F., ’47, of Cresskill, 
N.J., a sister, Mrs. Lillie M. Hoffman of 
Philadelphia, seven grandchildren and five 
great-grandchildren. John Fairfield, a for- 
mer missionary in China and Japan, is as- 
sistant treasurer of the United Church Board 
for World Ministries. Mrs. Ashenden for- 
merly was assistant librarian of the mission 
board. 

A memorial service for Mrs. Fairfield will 
be held at the graveside in Newton Ceme- 
tery, Newton, Mass., July 3. 


1909 


HAZEL ALINE WISWALL, Feb. 13 at Pine 
Acres Retirement Center in DeKalb, II. 
Miss Wiswall was born March 13, 1887, in 
DeKalb. She taught art at Cleveland Heights 
(Ohio) High School for 29 years. 


1910 


MRS. IVAN A. GREENWOOD (Mabel Har- 
low), April 26 at a nursing home in St. 
Louis. Born March 6, 1887, in Wilkinsburg, 
Pa., she attended schools there, in nearby 
Edgewood, Pa., Oberlin Academy, Oberlin 
College, and Carnegie Library School in 
Pittsburgh, Pa. She joined the Cleveland 
Public Library staff in 1917. Prior to this 
she worked in the Carnegie Library in Pitts- 
burgh, and with Keyes D. Metcalf, ’11, at the 
Oberlin College Library. 

She resigned from the staff of the Cleve- 
land Public Library to marry Ivan A. 
Greenwood in 1920. She lived in Cleveland 
Heights and Aurora, Ohio, where she was 
active on the board of education and in the 
Aurora Community Church. She returned 
to the staff of the Cleveland Public Library 
in 1937, retiring in 1954. 

Mrs. Greenwood leaves sons Ivan A, Jr. of 
Stamford, Conn. and Harlow of St. Louis, 
five grandchildren and sister Mrs. B. Ralph 
Bevins (Dorothy Harlow, ’19). 


- MISS CLARA LOUISE PERRY, March 25 in 


the Ashtabula (Ohio) General Hospital after 
a heart attack. She was born in Jefferson, 
Ohio, Feb. 14, 1888, and she taught in Berea 
and New Philadelphia, Ohio, before she re- 
ceived a degree in home economics at 
Columbia. She taught at Lincoln High 
School in Cleveland, Ohio, until 1946 when 
she retired to Jefferson, where ‘she made 
her permanent home. She worked in the 
Ashtabula County Probate Court office from 
1946 to 1961. 

Miss Perry was active in the Ladies’ Lit- 
erary Class in Jefferson and in the Retired 
Teachers’ Organization of Lincoln High 
School. She leaves a sister, Miss Ruth E., 
15, of Jefferson and five nephews and a 
niece including John Philips Perry edi 47. 
and Phyllis Perry Westerman, ’50. 

Miss Perry was the granddaughter of 
John Boughton Beach, 1846, and Celestia 
Holbrook Beach, 1848. She was preceded in 
death by a sister, Laura Perry Arner, ’08, 
and brothers Judge John Philip, ’11, and 
Stephen F., ’19, 
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MRS. CLIFFORD F. MARTIN 


(Ruth S. 


Moxcey), Jan. 17 in Bronx, N. Y., after a 
six-year illness. Born August 26, 1883, in 
Pen Yan, N. Y., she was a field researcher 
in the Eugenics Record Office of the Car- 
negie Institution in Washington, D.C., until 
her marriage in 1915. She had been a widow 
since 1958 and lived with or near her daugh- 
ter, Elizabeth D. Martin, ’37, in New York 
for the past six years. She also leaves 
daughter Helen Ergil, 41, of Palo Alto, 
Calif.; brother Joseph C. of Santa Barbara, 
and grandson Kevin. 


1912 


MISS MARGARET K. PARSONS, May 14 
in Littauer Hospitai, Gloversville, N. Y., 
where she had been a patient three weeks. 
She was 82. Born in Gloversville, she taught 
school in Toms River, N. J. from 1912 to 
1915, then returned to Gloversville to teach 
high school English until retirement in 1952. 
She leaves brothers Levi and D. MacGregor, 
cousins, and two nieces. 


1913 


LLOYD H. MATTSON, April 6 in Omaha 
after a six-month illness. He was 80. A 
native of Moorestown, N. J., Mr. Mattson 
was founder and chairman of the board of 
Industrial Chemical Laboratories Ine. until 
his retirement .in 1965. He served for 17 
years on the Metropolitan Utilities District 
board and was elected chairman three 
times. He was first chairman (1947) of the 
now-defunct Omaha Improvement Commis- 
sion. He also was chairman of the Omaha 
Judicial Citizens Committee which endorsed 
candidates for municipal, district and fed- 
eral court elections and appointments. He 
leaves his wife, Henrietta; daughter Mrs. 
D. M. Edgerly Jr.; son Lloyd Jr.; brothers 
Charles L., ’09, Donald, and Alfred S. Jr., 
12; sister Mrs. C. P. Swiler; four grand- 
children and a great-grandchild. 


MISS ALMA SWAN, Jan. 14 in a Louisville, 
Ky., nursing home fire which killed nine 
persons. Miss Swan had lived in the home 
for three years, and was one of two persons 
appointed to take charge in emergency sit- 
uations. Apparently she was overcome while 
trying to help others escape. She was 81. 

Born in Rockport, Ind., she studied at Lake 
Forest College, Indiana University, and 
Rubicam Business School. She was physical 
director at the Wisconsin State School for 
the Blind in Janesville and for the YWCA in 
Chattanooga, Tenn. From 1920 until 1945 she 
held various secretarial and bookkeeping po- 
sitions, including that of deputy auditor for 
Spencer County, Ind. 

She then became a library assistant at the 
Public Library in Evansville, Ind. until re- 
tiring in 1959, when she went to Louisville 
as a teacher’s aide for the blind. She had 
traveled throughout the US and made 
several walking tours in England and Ire- 
land. She leaves a niece, Mrs. Martel Salts- 
man, and a nephew, Joe Swan. 


1914 


MRS. HENRY C. YOUNG, JR. (Helen 
Blanche Durbin), Jan. 17 in Williamstown, 
Pa. She was 79. After studying music in 
Philadelphia and attending the New York 
School of Music and Art, she was married in 
1922. Her husband died in 1955. Mrs. Young 
was an organist for the Methodist Church in 
Williamstown, Pa., and in Pleasant Valley, 
Conn. Survivors include son Henry C. Young 
III and daughter Mrs. Jeanne Torrey. 


1915 


MRS. HARRY B. BUSSING (Sara J. Gar- 
rett), Jan. 19 in Foxboro, Mass. Born March 
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16, 1893, in Tiffin, Ohio, she graduated from 
Columbia with a B.S. in 1915. She also at- 
tended Ohio State. She was married in 1926. 

Mrs. Bussing was an instructor in foods at 
Stephens Junior College and a dietician in 
a YWCA camp. Later, she taught at the 
Hartford (Conn.) School for the Blind and 
in the Providence, R.I., public schools. 

She leaves daughters Mrs. R. H. (Marlow) 
Murrow of Houston and Mrs. C.K. (Jean) 
Probert of Plaistoe, N.H. 


MRS. WALTER H. COLE (Edith L. Stevick) 
May 7 in Kingman, Ariz., after an illness of 
two weeks. A native of Wellington, Ohio, 
Mrs. Cole taught English there and was First 
Methodist organist when her husband was 
owner and publisher of the Wellington 
Enterprise. In 1928 she and her husband as- 
sumed operation of the Tombstone Epitaph. 
They later published a newspaper in Bay 
Sity, Tex. 

Mrs. Cole taught English and Latin in 
Pratt, Kan., and Bethlehem, Pa., and music 
at Fisk University. A resident of Kingman 
for 19 years, she was organist at the Metho- 
dist Church there until a year ago and was 
named church woman of the year in 1970. 
She gave music lessons in her home until 
her illness. 

She leaves daughter Mrs. Adelaide Spen- 
cer, brother D. Blake Stevick, three grand- 
children and three great-grandchildren. 


1916 


MISS HELEN M. GARVIN, died Jan. 4 in 
Hemet, Calif. She was born Oct. 10, 1882, in 
Medina, Ohio, and did additional work at 
Oxford College for Women. Miss Garvin 
taught music at Mills College, Humboldt 
College, and in the Modesto, Calif., public 
schools. 


HARRY JOHNSON HAYDEN JR., June 4 
in Wooster, Ohio, his home since 1935. 

Mr. Hayden was born at Reading, Pa., May 
19, 1894. He attended Oberlin Academy in 
1911-12 as had his father in 1880-81 and 1883- 
85. He left Oberlin after his sophomore year 
and received his A.B. from the University 
of Pennsylvania in 1917. He was commis- 
sioned in the Army Aug. 15, 1917, and served 
in the infantry from May 12, 1917-Dec. 16, 
1918. He married the former Beatrice Suy- 
dam Aug. 21, 1917, and they lived in Floral 
Park, L.I., before moving to Wooster where 
he was purchasing agent for Wooster Fin- 
ishes Co. 

In an editorial, the Wooster Daily Record 
noted that “Harry’s life was a constructive 
one. He saw the good things in people. He 
laughed off their shortcomings by saying 
they probably did the best they could under 
the circumstances.” The editorial noted that 
Mr. Hayden’s deep faith had helped him 
through the loss of his son, a captain in the 
Army Air Corps, in North Africa in 1943. 
It concluded that Mr. Hayden served his 
community “in the important little things. 
He was a musician, an entertainer, a racon- 
teur. He was a valuable friend.” 

Mr. Hayden leaves his wife, daughter Mrs. 
John (Barbara) Spees of Indianapolis, sons 
Lawrence R. of Brooklyn and Peter 135, Che 
Canton, four grandchildren and sisters Mrs. 
WI. (Jessie) Newstetter, '22, of Sheffield, 
Pa., and Mrs. John (Katharine) Salter, 18, 
of Oberlin. A brother, Joel B., died in 1950. 


MISS HELEN HOTCHKISS, April 19 in Lake 
Worth, Fla., after a short illness. She was 
75. After receiving her MA in 1922 from 
Michigan, she taught in high schools and 
teachers’ colleges in Missourl and Ohio. 
From 1930 to 1940 she taught in the home 
study. courses at Columbia University. hae 
1928 until her retirement in 1963, she aber 

English literature at Hunter College os 
and evening sessions. A longtime resi en 
of Staten Island, she was active In its Histor- 
ical Society, to which she deeded her ea 
home, an early 19th century house in oss 
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ville. She leaves brother Hugh and sister 
Mrs. Laura Kieffer, 


1917 


MRS. JAMES A. BUTIN (Berenice Walker), 
Jan. 13 in a'rest home at Chanute, Kan. Born 
June 25, 1892,, in Kansas City, Kan, she and 
Dr. Butin were married in 1922 in Kansas 
City, Mo., where she was a faculty member 
at Horner Institute of Fine Arts. She was 
organist at the Third Church of Christ Sci- 
entist, did concert work for three years, 
served Army Camps under the Fosdick Com- 
mission, and was organist for the Methodist 
Church. Mrs. Butin leaves sons James and 
Frank, and daughter Mrs. Barbara Shirley. 


1918 


MRS. ALBERT D. BROCKMAN (Joyce Eck- 
hart), Jan. 30 in Kingsport, Tenn., of a heart 
attack. She was born Dec. 3, 1896, in Ken- 
dallville, Ind, and married in 1920. Mrs. 
Brockman leaves sons Richard and James 
and daughters Mrs. Shirley Gillenwater and 
Mrs. Wilbur S. (Phyllis) George, °43. 


1920 
CHARLES A. CHASE, March 28 in Castine, 


Maine, after a short illness. Born in Boston, 
March 13, 1898, he left Oberlin in 1917 to 
serve as an ensign in the Naval Reserve. In 
1922, he received a degree in naval architec- 
ture and marine engineering from MIT, and 
was employed as a naval architect for Minot 
and Olsen in Boston until 1927, when he 
joined the engineering staff of the Bell Tele- 
phone Laboratories. During his 29 years 
with Bell, he was successively a specifica- 
tion writer, executive assistant to D. A. 
Quarles (later asst. secretary of the Navy), 
and resident engineer at Chester, N. J. His 
work included sonar design during World 
War II, and later ocean cable development. 
He leaves his wife, Helen; daughter Mrs. 
Richard Swicker; brother Walter; three 
grandsons and a granddaughter. 


MRS. FREDERICK D. KOCH (Denice J. 
Rehberg), Feb. 20, in Cleveland Heights, 
Ohio. A widow since March 1968, she had 
been in the public practice of Christian 
Science since 1955 and contributed articles 
to the Christian Science Monitor, the Jour- 
nal, Sentinel and Heralds. Formerly she was 
organist at First Church of Christ, Scientist, 
Lakewood, Ohio, a position she held for al- 
most 15 years. She also was a private piano 
teacher. Mrs. Koch is survived by her son 
Frederick, daughter-in-law Joyce Row- 
botham Koch and granddaughter, Wendy 
Jean. 


ALLEN MEMORIAL 
ART MUSEUM 
BULLETIN 


AOWI@2 AOWIOyo 


Special Issue 
Dedicated to CHLOE HAMILTON YOUNG, °48 


on the occasion of her retirement from 
the Museum after 19 years of service 


AOWION2 AON IG@)9 


— Articles by — 


Laurine Mack Bongiorno 
Richard Buck 
Ju-Hsi Chou 
Ellen Johnson 


Hedy Backlin-Landman 
Kenneth Severens 
Athena Spear 


Richard Spear 
John Spencer 
Wolfgang Stechow 


125 pages with over 75 illustrations on paintings, 
drawings, and sculptures in the Oberlin Museum 


Please send me ........-.---- copies of the Chloe Hamilton Young Bulletin 
at $3.00 per copy (make checks payable to Oberlin College and mail 
orders to the Allen Art Museum, Oberlin College, Oberlin, Ohio, 44074). 


1923 


PAUL D. (SHORTY) BOWLES, Jan. 28 in 
Mansfield, Ohio. Born in Weybridge, Vt., 
Jan. 9, 1901, he had been with Westinghouse 
for 43 years before retiring in 1966. He 
leaves his wife, Sara, daughter Mrs. Roger 
Linden, four grandchildren, sister Mary and 
four nephews. 


MISS HELEN (JUDY) VAN DER PYL, 
May 17 in Oberlin, her residence since 1965. 
She was born Dec. 6, 1900, in Hollston, Mass. 
A former personnel director of the Girl 
Scouts of America in New York City, she 
served two y@ars as secretary of the Oberlin 
Health Commission. She leaves brothers 
Russell L., ’23, of Oberlin and Col. Ellis C. 
of Enterprise, Ala. 


MRS. ISABEL HOELZLE WHEELER, k, 
Feb. 18 in Northampton, Mass., of an appar- 
ent heart attack. She was 68. A native of 
Sharon, Pa., she taught in New Castle, Pa., 
and at Sharon’s former Lafayette School. 
She leaves two daughters, Miss Mary Sue 
Wheeler and Mrs. Charles R. Evans, and 
three grandchildren. 


1927 


MRS. ADELINE DELAMATER BULLOCK, 
Feb. 21 in Santa Rosa, Calif. She was 65. 
Born in Cleveland, she taught English and 
Latin in Euclid schools from 1935 to 1945, 
then managed Bay View Hospital until 1951, 
when she moved to Santa Rosa, where she 
resumed her teaching career. She leaves a 
sister, Mrs. Claire Lewis (Mary Jane, ’37) 
of Mentor, Ohio, and a brother, Lewis B. 


MRS. GILBERT LOVELL (Florence Bell 
Lovell, A.M.) May 26 at the age of 90. A 
native of New Castle, Pa., Mrs. Lovell at- 
tended Grove City College, graduated from 
Wellesley with a B.D. from Hartford Sem- 
inary and began a teaching career after 
spending 16 years in missionary work in 
China with her husband and four children. 
She taught at Vassar from 1928 until her 
retirement as professor emeritus of religion 
in 1948. During various leaves of absence 
she earned a Ph.D. at Hartford and traveled 
to Palestine. In 1940 she received an hon- 
orary Litt.D. from Grove City. Mrs. Lovell 
leaves sons Leander, ’28, Cincinnati and the 
Rev. William of Haworth, N. J., daughters 
Mrs. Sterling Parks Jr. of Cleveland and 
Mrs. Francis W. Nielsen of Canaan, N. Y., 
ten grandchildren and four great-grand- 
children, 


THEODORE EUGENE WHITING, April 17 
of cancer in Washington, D. C. 

Born March 4, 1905, in Austinburg, Ohio, 
Mr. Whiting was an assistant in the treas- 
urer’s office at Oberlin and a research assist- 
ant in economics until 1930. He received a 
master’s in economics from Wisconsin in 
1931 and did graduate work at Columbia. 

He went to Washington in 1934 and worked 
for the old Federal Emergency Relief Ad- 
ministration for several years before becom- 
ing assistant director of the WPA statistics 
and predecessor agencies. During WWII he 
was a Statistician with the Army Service 
Forces headquarters and chief statistician in 
the office of the chiefs of staff, receiving 
the Secretary of War’s Exceptional Civilian 
Service Award. 

After the war he was chief statistician in 
the office of the Army chief of staff and 
chief of the statistics division in the office 
of the Army comptroller when that office 
was organized in 1947. When he retired in 
1965 he was awarded the Meritorious Civil- 
ian Service Medal, 
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Mr. Whiting leaves his wife (Wilhelmina 
Fullerton, ’27), his father, Roy E. of Akron, 
and brothers Dr. Lewis W., ’34, Eugene F., 
35, and Benjamin. 


1928 


MRS. FORREST H. CURRENS (L. Kathryn 
Farnum), Jan. 22 in Minneapolis of a stroke. 
Born Sept. 20, 1904, in Glendive, Mont., she 
was supervisor of music in the public schools 
in Miller, S. D., and Glasgow, Mont. After 
her marriage in 1931, she gave piano lessons 
and was active in the Congregational 
Church, the Red Cross and the Cancer Drive. 
She leaves her husband, son John Forrest 
and daughter Ardana. 


MRS. HARRY STONEMAN (Hazel Geddes), 
April 17 in St. Petersburg, Fla., where she 


‘and her husband had resided since his re- 


tirement last November. Born in Cleveland 
Jan. 12, 1906, she was a direct descendent of 
Aaron Bliss, one of the first settlers in Cha- 
grin Falls. After their marriage in 1931, she 
and her husband lived continuously in the 
Chagrin Valley area. 

She was a former president of the PTA 
and the Woman’s Club, co-organizer and 
director of Woman’s Club Bridgorama, co- 
establisher of the Endowment Fund for the 
Woman’s Club Educational Gift Fund: and 
served the Federated Church as a deaconess, 
SPIRE staff volunteer, organizer of the 
Couples’ Club, and active participant in the 
Women’s Fellowship. She leaves her hus- 
band, son James, daughter Mrs. Robert 
Graff, sister Miss Helen Geddes, and seven 
grandchildren. 


1930 
ALFRED R. (RED) BARR, June 12 in El 
Paso, Tex., following a heart attack. The 


veteran Southern Methodist swimming coach 
would have been 63 in August. He had re- 
turned to his home in Dallas June 10 after 
attending the funeral of his brother Glenn 
in Avon, Ohio. He and Mrs. Barr went to 
El Paso June 11 with nine youngsters who 
were to compete in an AAU meet. He died 
in a motel room the next morning. 

Mr. Barr had coached swimming at SMU 
since 1946 and his teams finished in the top 
10 in the NCAA championships eight times 
in the last nine years. This year they fin- 
ished eighth. In February the Dallas All 
Sports Association presented him its Big D 
award for community service in the field of 
sports and he was greeted with a standing 
ovation (April 1971, Texans Cath Hmm Mr. 
SWIMMING). He had a severe heart attack 
in 1963 but hardly slowed his efforts to pro- 
mote swimming, although he did take a 
short rest period every day. 

A letterman in basketball, baseball and 
track and valedictorian of his Avon Hich 
School class, Mr. Barr worked his way 
through Oberlin and began his coaching 
career at Connellsville, Pa. He was president 
of the Dallas Oberlin Alumni Club and had 
visited Oberlin in May when he took a tour 
of the new Jesse Philips Physical Education 
Center. 

He leaves his wife, Paula, sons Bill and 
Alan and daughters Roberta and Betty, all 
of Dallas, and his mother, Mrs. Bertha Barr, 
and brothers Chester and Bill in Avon. 


MRS. ORA LEVERETT (Marjorie Uberroth), 
Feb. 27 in San Juan, Puerto Rico, after a 
year’s illness. She was 62. Born in Tiffin, 
Ohio, she and her husband had been in 
Puerto Rico for 14 years and were land 
developers for Corujo and Maldonodo, Inc. 
Survivors include her husband, a brother, 
a niece, and cousins. 


1941 


MRS. MILTON C. SCHWARTZ (Ruth Rabe), 
May 2 of cancer, Inglewood, Calif., following 
a 15-month illness. Born in New Bremen, 
Ohio, April 19, 1919, she had an M.A. from 
Ohio State and was a member of the Cali- 
fornia Teacher’s Assn. She leaves her hus- 
band, sons Mark and Fred, daughter Kathy, 
parents Mr. and Mrs. Alfred H. Rabe of New 
Bremen and sister Mrs. Richard A. (Esther) 
Yarrington, ’43, of Upper Arlington, Ohio. 


1948 


DANIEL S. DAY, April 26. He was professor 
of history at Wisconsin State University, 
Superior, Wis., where in 1970 the faculty and 
students named him ‘teacher of the year.” 

Born 54 years ago in Mishawaka, Ind., he 
earned his M.A. in 1951 and Ph.D. in history 
in 1958 at UCLA. He was vice president of 
the Rocky Mountain Social Science Assn. in 
1966-67 and was a member of a National 
Council of Accreditation team for teacher 
education evaluation. 

He leaves sisters Mrs. Naomi Laughlin of 
Hialeah, Fla., and Mrs. Jane Potter, ’26, of 
Naples, Fla. A brother, Stephen E., ’25, pre- 
ceded him in death. 


1951 


MERVIN TODD HUTTON, April 19 just after 
conducting the ballet ‘‘Deadly Sins’’ at the 
Vienna theater An Der Wien. Cause of 
death was heart failure. Mr. Hutton was the 
only black conductor under contract in Aus- 
tria, and his engagement by the prestigious 
theater An Der Wien, where Beethoven’s 
“Fidelio” had its premiere, was regarded as 
his first big break. His contract was to last 
until the summer of 1972. He leaves his 
mother, Mrs. Mary T. Hutton of Burlington, 
N. J. 


1954 


MRS. THOMAS PRATT (Sue Taylor) April 
20 following the birth of a daughter March 
1. She leaves her husband, five children, 
sister, brother and mother. Her high school 
classmates in Olean, N. Y., have established 
a Suzanne Taylor Pratt Memorial Music 
Scholarship to be presented each year to 
Olean High School students who plan to 
major in music education. 


Deaths Reported 


MRS. HARRY K. NOYES (Frances Dicker- 
man, ’98), Jan. 14, West Newton, Mass. 

MRS. JOSEPH W. HALL (Anna H. Ste- 
phens, ’08), Dec. 9, 1970, Rapid City, S. D. 

MRS. LLOYD S. MUMAW (Edith Treat, 
13), Jan. 28, Alliance, Ohio. 

MRS. FLORA BEWERDSDORF LAUG, 
Academy, Feb. 6, Kendallville, Ind. 

ALBERT T. ARENDS, ’14. 

MRS. LOUIS W. HABEL (Martha Wersch- 
kul, ’14), Feb. 14, Seattle. 

MISS FRANCES G. CAMPBELL, ’15, Jan. 
31, Cincinnati. 

JEROME E. MACHAMER, ’16, Feb. 2. 

EARL F. DANIELS, ’17, Feb. 21, Los An- 
geles. 

ELLIOTT H. ELDRED, ’25, Feb. 13, Elyria. 

JAMES I. KASZUBSKI, ’28, April 3, Cleve- 
land. 

MRS. THOMAS H. BARBER (Anita E. 
Williams, ’29), Jan. 6, Lakewood, Ohio. 

MRS. JEAN PHARO LILLY, ’41, Nov. 30, 
1970, Philadelphia. 


OBERLIN ALUMNI MAGAZINE 


by Susan Quinn Jacobs, '62 


n January 15, 1971, Stephen 
() Bronz, °62, died instantly in an 

auto crash near Taos, N. M. 
He was gathering material for a 
photoessay on cowboys. His 
photographer, Martin Weaver, was also 
killed, as were the two in the oncoming 
car. 

Such tragedy always causes us to 
search for consolation. In Stephen’s 
case it is somewhat comforting to think 
that he died doing work he enjoyed. 
Friends who knew him much better 
than I in recent years say he had never 
been happier than he was when they 
saw him in New York shortly before his 
death. This is meagre consolation 
indeed when you recall Stephen Bronz 
as a student with his long, freckled face, 
childlike gleaming eyes, wide warm 
grin, and red bush of hair. 

Stephen Bronz stammered. It was the 
thing one inevitably confronted first 
about him, though I know he wished it 
could be otherwise. His stammer was 
both obscuring and revealing. It took 
longer to hear what Stephen had to say, 
but his courage and tenacity became 
obvious immediately in his 
determination to say it. Speaking up in 
class was sometimes an ordeal for 
Stephen, but what he had to say was 
usually worth the wait. Because he 
stammered, he was very careful with his 
words. He made every one he spoke 
work overtime. His conversational wit 
was ironic and charming. It came in a 
flash, with a crooked smile and without 
the strange blocks which slowed his 
usual speech. Even in silence, Steve 
made his presence keenly felt, gazing 
with intense, often loving eyes. 

At Oberlin, Steve and I were a couple, 
spending all the time together that that 
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NO SENSE AT ALL 


usually entails. After Oberlin, I saw 
him only occasionally. Once, I dropped 
by his cubicle at Holt, Rinehart and 
Winston, where he was editing a history 
text. He was newly-married and I 
remember thinking that his wife, Ruth, 
must have bought his wide, polka-dot 
tie and, perhaps, encouraged him to let 
his curly hair grow a little longer and 
wilder. The new mod style became 
him, and he seemed to be thriving as 
well in the very hectic atmosphere of 
New York publishing. Occasionally, I 
would get a letter from Steve in New 
York. Last Christmas he sent a card 
with a brief note about what he was 
doing. “I’ve in fact been quite well,” 
he wrote. 

“I’ve in fact been quite well.” It was 
an oddly formal and objective sentence 
which stayed with me after I learned of 
his death. Steve was not quite 16 when 
he came to Oberlin, but even then he 
was objective about things. “On the 
other hand” was a favorite phrase, and 
so was “I think you’re getting this out of 
proportion.”” His constant abbreviation, 
in class notes and letters, was cf., which 
he used abundantly to compare this 
with that. 

Such careful weighing of various 
factors may have been what attracted 
Steve to history. Yet he also had 
empathy, particularly for the history of 
struggling peoples. The master’s thesis 
he wrote at Columbia on three black 
writers of the 1920’s (published as Roots 
of Negro Racial Consciousness in 1964 
by Libra Publishers Inc.) reflects both 
his care and his understanding. Of one 
of the Harlem writers, Claude McKay, 
he wrote, “McKay himself never found 
a culture in which he felt at home. His 
education made it impossible for him 
to return to the Clarendon Hills or to 
remain forever on the Marseilles 
waterfront, and racial prejudice-and his 
distaste for industrialized society 


ensured he could never be content with 
America. McKay and those most 
involved with the Harlem Renaissance 
could never fully understand one 
another. McKay was too much of an 
individualist, and too uninvolved with 
Negro-America to feel the concern of 
most Harlem Renaissance writers of 
proving the Negro’s cultural abilities to 
the white man.” In some ways, Stephen 
Bronz resembled his subject, Claude 
McKay. “Stephen,” a close friend said 
after his death, “thought of himself as 
a minority of one.” 

About some things, Steve was 
romantic, even corny. He loved the 
romance of journalism—the last-minute 
scoop, the pressing deadlines—and he 
performed his duties as editor of the 
Oberlin Review with a relish that was 
catching. I remember him standing over 
a reporter, joking and waiting for the 
last word of a story to be typed, red 
pencil behind his ear and sleeves rolled 
up to reveal muscular freckled forearms, 
then zipping the story from the 
typewriter and editing it at an 
astounding rate as he walked it to Chet 
Habecker, the Linotype operator. In 
the excitement around the editorial 
room, Stephen’s wit flourished and his 
stammer almost disappeared. 

It seemed at Oberlin that Steve’s 
natural place was in journalism, or at 
least in writing and editing, but Steve 
talked of becoming a teacher and went 
on to graduate school at Columbia. 
Then, when finished with the courses 
for a doctorate, he began to do freelance 
editing. One freelance job developed 
into a fulltime position at Holt, Rinehart, 
and Winston rewriting Challenge of 
America, a junior high textbook (1968) 
with an emphasis on the history of 
minorities. In addition to the 
photoessay on cowboys, Steve was 
halfway through the writing of a second 
American history text at the time of 
his death. 

Stephen Bronz would have been 30 
next October 5. Several Oberlin friends 
who were astrology-minded used to 
point out that his October birthdate 
made him a Libra and that the scale was 
a perfect sign for him. Stephen would 
accept this information bemusedly, but 
such mystical explanations of things 
were not his style at all. He viewed life, 
even his own, with a sensible, 
journalist’s eye. “I’ve been in fact quite 
well.” It seems particularly cruel that 
Stephen Bronz should die in a way that 
makes no sense at all. 
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Contributions tax deductible ( 


July 7-10 
July 14-17 
July 21-24 
July 28-31 


SUSANNAH (Floyd) 
THE MIKADO (Gilbert and Sullivan) 
LA TRAVIATA (Verdi) 


TRIAL BY JURY (Gilbert and Sullivan) 
HELP, HELP, THE GLOBOLINKS! (Menotti) 


August 4-7 CAMELOT (Lerner and Loewe) 


Directed by Roy Lazarus 


A PROGRAM FOR GIFTED STUDENTS . . 
STAFFED BY PROFESSIONALS 


The Oberlin Music Theater combines professional polish with youthful 


enthusiasm to produce the very finest musical theater. 


Ticket Prices: Wed. through Sat. Evenings: $5.50, 4.50, 3.50. 
Saturday Matinee: $3.50, 2.50, 1.50. 


Mail and phone orders accepted. For information on tickets and theater 


parties contact: 


THE OBERLIN MUSIC THEATER 
35 West College St., Oberlin, Ohio 44074 
216-774-1221, Ext. 7291 
Se 2 ns es no ee 


The Oberlin Music Theater is a summer music festival jointly sponsored by 
Oberlin College and the communities of Northern Ohio. 


WE INVITE YOUR SUPPORT AS A SPONSOR OR PATRON 
Sponsor $200 
Patron 100 


You will receive season tickets for the night of 
your choice and the privilege of purchasing addi- 
tional tickets in advance of the public sale. 


Sponsors and Patrons are invited to relax and meet the artists in the new 


“Cafe Momus" room of the Oberlin Inn. 


minus only the actual ticket price). 


For. 


.tuna tis simof 
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